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Latest Adoption News 








The KENTUCKY Textbook Commission 
has just adopted— 


1. Graded Classics—Fourth Reader. 


N 


(sraded Classics—Fifth Reader. 


Colaw’s Advanced Arithmetic. 


, 


4. Common Words Commonly Misspelled. 


FOR EXCLUSIVE USE IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THAT STATE 





Q More than five million GRADED Classic READERS have 


already been sold. 


Q The CoLaw ARITHMETICS are more widely used (so far 
as we can determine) than any other arithmetics published in 


recent years. 


Q Common Worps ComMonty MIsspELLED (by Dr. Bruce 


R. Payne) is perhaps the most highly endorsed high school 


speller ever published. 


. . 
a ee i 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Atlanta Richmond Dallas 





(Entered at the Post-Office in Richmond, Va., as second-class matter.) 
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Editorial 


its first fall issue, the JouRNAL ex- 


vo. Vill No. | 
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In this, 
Ftcnds heartiest greetings to the school officials 


Virginia. It wishes them a session of sue- 


: 
ey ‘ 

Sess and happiness, and a reward of great and 
J lasting value—the gratitude of the people of 


Virginia. 
7 7 xj 





‘he attendance at the Summer Schools of 
\rginia for 1914 1eached the gratifying figure 
of five thousand six hundred and sixty—an 
enrollment The 
Sconduetors of the schools report that the per- 


recedented heretofore. 


Ete « RM REY 





sonnel of the student body and the quality of 
the work accomplished were of a higher grade 
than in the past. These facts constitute a dis- 
tinct tribute to the educational system of the 
State, and to the individual appreciation of 
professional training on the part of Virginia’s 
teachers. 
s&s & & 

“The office” regrets exceedingly the absence 
of Secretary E. R. Chesterman, who is taking 
au much needed rest in the Alleghany Moun- 
tains. THis letters report steady improvement. 
trust that his 
speedy as it is complete. 


and we recovery may be as 
“Home is not home” 
without the presence of our charming “Father 
Confessor !” 
Ss SS & 

The editor of the Journxan has been asked 
by Superintendent R. C. 
the State School Exhibit 


cisco Exposition. 


Stearnes to prepare 
for the San Fran- 
The undertaking is a diffi- 
cult and a responsible one, and calls for the 
hearty ce-operation of the school officials and 
business men throughout the State. At an 
early date a circular letter will be issued, giv- 
ing full information as to the character of 
exhibits desired, the space they are to occupy, 
and the time within which they should be pre- 
pared and shipped to this city. In the mean- 
time an earnest appeal is made to the people 
of the State to give the matter of the exhibit 
their most careful attention. in order that its 
preparation and character may be worthy of 
the great world-famous exposition. 
s&s © 


Teachers, whose subscriptions to the Jour- 
NAL commenced Jate last fall or during the 
winter, are urged to notify us of any change 
If the Journat 
dees not reach you promptly—by the 10th of 
each month—netify this cffice promptly. Do 


in their postoffice addresses. 





not wait five or six months to give such warn- 


ing. A few teachers do this, and then blame 
the Journan for not having reached them 
promptly ! Such oa precedure — displays 


wretched business methods and far more 


wretched business manners. 


4 bs J % 


The Vital First Week 


It is the first 
In no 


week that counts. 
sphere of work are first impressions 


Children 


teacher's Capacity and personality 


more Jasting than in school werk. 
Fauge a 
with remarkable celerity and frequently with 
remarkable correctness. They draw merciless 
conclusions. With them there are no extenu- 
ating circumtances. With their perception of 
relative values undeveloped, their judgments 
are apt to be as sweeping as they are decisive. 
They seize impressions at first hand and with 
avidity. Their minds are like unworn nega- 
tives, catching high lights and shadows with 
steel engraving clearness. Perception carries 
like an arrow through their unclouded eyes. 
In earlier years they are apt to judge by 
their hearts: in later years by their hearts and 
brains. 

A child’s sense of justice. and a child’s per- 
ception of the disciplinary powers of a teach- 
Let 
Teachers may flatter them- 
“bluffs” 


No razor is keener than 


er are unerring. no one be deceived as 
to these points. 
that 


but they never work. 


selves occasional are available. 
a child’s sense of justice; no perception is 
gauged more rapidly than the one fixing the 
status of the teacher’s authority. It is just as 
well for the teacher to remember these points, 
when she is about to enter upon the first vital 
week of her session’s work. 

“f £ oS 


The Young Teacher 

Many young teachers will have their first 
experience in the country school room this ses- 
sion. They will pass from the well ordered 
halls of seme normal school to the precincts 
of some rural schoel where stored theory must 
stand the test of practice. The change will 
prove interesting. instructive and difficult. It 
eall for the of trained 


will exercise 


every 
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talent, and for the play of those natural forces 


which constitute the best part of every su 
cessful teacher’s equipment. These forces may 
be briefly summed up in the two vital words 
Initiative and personality. 

In the first 
drafts must 


strength, 


few weeks, especially, hea 


be made on these sources o! 
They will constitute the feremos 
assets of the young teacher’s capacity. It 

not too much to say that her success or failur 


during the entire session will largely depei 


ttpon the presence or absence of these vita 
factors. For the rest a few suggestions maj 


not be out of place. Quietly and natural 
the teacher should establish her authority fron 
the very first day. This should be done as 

To allow serious lapses of 
discipline to go unnoted, with a view of cor 
recting them later “when the wheels are 1 


matter of course. 


motion” is a risky procedure. Such lapses ar 
dangerous because they create a false impres 
sion upon the pupil and the whole schoo! 


They denote a leniency, whose nature the pu- 


pil does not or will not understand, and one) 


from which he draws utterly unwarranted 
When the time for 
comes, and come it must, the initial evils mus 
be cured with the added force which they have 
gathered from undisciplined — freedon 
Like spilled quicksilver they are exceeding!) 
difficult to deal with. At the very least suc! 
breaches should be noted in a quiet matter o! 


conclusions. correction 


an 


fact way, and the pupil should be put 
Of course si 
corrections should not apply to the man 


guard as to their repetition. 


minor lapses which—to use a paradox—li 
teacher should see without seeing. These lapse: 
are natural and will pass with the sheer attr 
tion of good schoolroom authority. 

Secondly the teacher should have a clea’! 
defined idea of a daily program and _ shoil 
put it into practice just as soon as conditi 
will permit. 

Thirdly, she should have a sense of relat 
values in her system of classification, espec 


ly where the teaching of essentials is « 
Tn and 
should remember that the primary and gr: 
mar grades should have first claim on her 
and that under circumstar ° 


cerned. one two room. schools 


tention. no 





Rho 








ute! 
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Fhould she sacrifice the time demanded by 
these grades for the benefit of one or two 
om school pupils. 
_ Fourthly, before attempting classification 
gle should make a thorough, patient test of 
jer pupils’ knowledge. She should put them 
through a telling review, starting at a point 
\vhere their knowledge is sure and ending at 
the first paragraph where it is faulty. The 
protests of children and the displeasure of 
rents should never affect this vital principle. 
wt diplomacy be used if necessary, but let 
hie central fact remain unshaken. The teach- 
pr is employed to manage the school and one 
of her first duties is to gauge the knowledge 
of her pupils and to classify them according- 

y. It is folly to act otherwise. The pupil 
who is allowed to begin his session’s work on 

shoddy foundation, is handicapped from 
fiart to finish. He is apt to become discour- 
ged and to prove a constant source of worry 
nd disappointment to his parents and his 
eacher. 

Lastly, let the teacher make thoroughness 
ier cardinal principle. Let all grades be 
honestly made. Let advancement rest abso- 
litely on knowledge. This may seem like a 
large demand, but it is the only fair one, and 
jt is the only economical one; at first its exer- 
tive will prove difficult for the teacher, but 
f she will insist upon it from the very first 
Hay, the path will grow easier and easier as 








the session goes forward. Children can be 

frained thoroughness, just as they can be 
rained in idleness. In the conscience of to- 
iy there is no alternative for the honest 
eacher, 

: s&s & & 


Attractive Combinations 

lhe Journat has made exceedingly attrac- 
combinations with seven of the most 
dely read school magazines in the country. 
'y are as follows: “The Journal of Edu- 
*“The Normal Instructor and Primary 
s.’ “The American Primary Teacher,” 
Progressive Teacher,” “The Popular 
cator,” “Primary Education,” and “School 
”* By reason of our combinations, 


hers can secure the JournaL and anyone 
‘the above mentioned magazines at greatly 


é 
: 


reduced rates. For instance, the subscription 
price of “The Journal of Education” is $2.50, 
with the Journat it is $2.60. “The American 
Primary Teacher” is $1.00, with the JOURNAL 
it is $1.35. “The Progressive Teacher” is 
$1.00. with the JourNnat it is $1.25. The “Pop- 
ular Educator” is $1.25, with the Journar it 
is $1.50. “Primary Education” is $1.25, with 
the Journan it is $1.50. “School News” is 
$1.25, with the Journan it is $1.50. The Nor- 
mal Instructor & Primary Plans is $1.25; with 
the JourRNAL it is $1.50. 

With a of still further aiding the 
teachers of the State, the JournaL has made 
advantageous combinations with the  pub- 
lishers of the 1914-15 Reading Course. These 
combinations may include all or any one of 
the books on said course. As showing the 
substantial reduction in such a combination, 
the cost of the Reading Course alone is $7.50, 
with the Journat it is only $5.80. Again, the 
retail price of Burks’ “Health and the School” 
is $1.50; with the JournaL it is only $1.60. 
Of course, these figures obtain where teachers 
secure club rates of 75 cents as Journat sub- 
scribers. For single subscriptions, any one of 
the books on the Reading Course can be se- 
cured with the Journat for $1.90. 

It should be remembered that one book of 
the current Reading Course is always wsed in 
the State examination on Theory and Practice 
in Teaching for the first, second and third 
grade certificates, and that one requirement 
for the renewal cf all certificates, except high 
school and third grade certificates (which are 
not renewable), is the reading of five 
books of the State Reading Course. Teachers 
should also remember that, by resolution of 
the State Board of Education, the Journan 
may take the place of one of the books on the 
Reading Course. The list of the books on the 
Reading Course appears elsewhere in this issue. 

s&s Ss SS 


view 


An Unrelieved Horror 
Let those who consider the present Europ- 
ean war as a stain upon civilization, and a 
death stab to the movement for peace, remem- 
ber that the blame for it rests upon the heads 
of a half a dozen rulers, and not upon the 
countless millions, who constitute their sub- 
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jects. It is not oa peoples: Wart it is rather 
the war «af a grasping few who have decided 
to win by bloodshed what they could net win 


by rapacious diplomacy. Tt is a war without 


defense. It is a war devoid of every high 
principle, of every ennobling justification. — It 
Is a war of territorial rapine thrust upon a 
hapless people, who must render enforced alle 
miance at the cost of ot travect conscience, It 
Is a war that will go down into history, 
stained with shameless motive. and divorced 


from every humian s\ mipathy. Upon the heads 
of these resp nsible for it will be heaped the 
of 


The sin will be doubly exs rated) because it 


odium Wanton erime. © € wanton outrage. 


Is asin against the light—a_ sin against 


the very heart and conscience of modern civil 
zation. This is the ‘uy otheosis of its horror 


and shame. 


In the rr he reaches ( f (road's providence, 
good may come of its foul initiation. An 
cient injustices may be righted, pernicious 


strength may be broken. and the very lust: for 
greed which caused it may receive a blow of 
such decisive finality as to rob it of future dan 
All history 


must be belied if the equation of outrage 1s 


ger in international diplomacy. 


not counterbalance Ly the eqUarth n for o¢ od, 
vet the resultant benefits must prove by their 
very costliness the depth and shame and hor 
ror of the initial Nor will they 
of its for in 
let us remember that the sin and pp! vishment 


evil. rob it 


of one icta foulness, reverence 
of the traiter were in no wise mitigate] by the 
of the Master. the 
centuries sueceeding olorified though they he 


Li ra 


of the immemorial crime. 


resurrection nor have all 


by the heht of a risen availed to les- 
sen one shadow 
Or roour brothers aeross the SCH who exer 


erate the horrors in which thev are involved. 
there seems nothing left Dut persistent faith 
the of God. 


bought e1vilization 


wisdom The dearly 
of to be 


erumbling about them. and across their dark 


in divine 


standards seem 


ening skies no ray of light appears. They are 


as children “shipwrecked on) an unknown 


shore.” 


In our own blessed security, we can only 


offer them our heartfelt sympathy and 


inveke the hour when 


pravers, and earnest ly 
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We Tas offer them sueh ccunsels of arbitra- 


tien as will stay the hand of war and bring 
peace and comfert to their troubled hemes. 
2 © & 


.For All We Have and Are” 


Kipling has written the following strong. 


characteristic poem fer the London Times of 
recent date: 
I. 
kor all we have and are: 
For 
Stand up and meet the war, 
The Hlun is at the gate; 
Our world has passed away. 


all our children’s fate, 


In Wanton’s overthrow; 
There is nothing left to-day 
But steel and fire and woe. 
Though all we know depart 
In courage keep your heart. 
II. 
OQnee more we hear the word 
That sickened earth of old 
No law except the sword 
Unsheathed and uncontrolled. 
OQnee more it knits mankind, 
OQnee more the nations go 
To meet and break and bind 
A crazed and driven foe. 
ITT. 
Comfort. content. delight, 
The ages’ slow bought gain, 


Tirey shriveled in a might 


Only ourselves remain 
To face the naked days 
In silent fortitude, 


Through perils and dismays 


Renewed and re-renewed. 
Theugh all we made depart. 


The old 


In patience keep yvour heart. 


commandments stand 


In stvength lift up veur hand. 
ry. 
No Cass hopes or lies 
Shall bring us to cur goal— 
Dut 
Of body, will and soul. 
There’s but one task for all. 


iron sacrifice 


or each one life to give: 
Who stands if freedom falls 
Who dies if England lives/ 
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NEWS NOTES FROM HEADQUARTERS 


EVAN R. CHESTERMAN, Secretary State Board of Education 


June. July and August were busy months 
fer Superintendent Stearnes. His mail 
qhite heavy and his field) work consumed a 
great deal of his time. 
ip a trip to St. Paul to attend the meeting of 
the National Edueation Association, and four 
ip Nashville where he participated in_ the 
meeting of Seuthern State Superintendents 
He also visited the summer schools at the Uni- 
versity. Emory and Nerfolk. On the trip to 
the Jatter he had a conference of several hours 
wil Dr. Phenix, conductor of the Hampton 
Siiniimer School. Mr. Stearnes has also filled 
@beagements in Appo- 
Mattox and Buckingham counties—speaking 
at evening gatherings and picnics in behalf of 
Beier school facilities. Everywhere he found 

mit he regards as a whcelesome awakening 


Was 


Ten days were spent 


Culpeper. Hanover. 


@icng the people themselves. Sometimes the 


iivons, representing large pertions of a 
jool district, seemed eager to pay more 


oney for better schools—in fact they were 
q: te willing to meet their local trustees half- 
Wi\ in every effort to secure increased reve- 
mies. In addition, these fathers and mother- 
declared their willingness to raise by private 
b)<cription a substantial portion of the ini- 
a! cost of the new school plants. They only 

ed that their children should have goed 
Sicols and good teachers. 
commence- 
and Char- 
te Courthouse high sehools, at the State 
rial and Industrial School at Radford, at 
Richmond and at 
Ile was 


Stearnes made 


P Superintendent 


: 
: 


nt addresses at the Gloucester 


Benedictine College in 
Paul's School in Lawrenceville. 
tilarly pleased to deliver a message. in 
lf of the public school system, at the 
curation of President Webb of Randolph- 
on Woman's College. This incident 
ially pleasing. since it was probably the 
time that the chief executive officer of 
ies school system had ever been invited to 


was 


ik at a similar function in Virginia. 
\t a meeting of the State Board on August 
the for 1914-15 


Reading Course was 


Mr. W. D. Rucker 
Superintendent of Franklin county to succeed 
H. 1D. Dillard, resigned; Mr. F 
Was 


adopted, was elected 


_ 2B. Fitzpatrick 
Superintendent of 
term to end June 30th, 1917; 


chosen sristo]—his 
Superintendent 
Randelph Jones, of Petersburg, was granted 
a vears’ leave of absence, owing to illness in 
his family and Superintendent Stearnes was 
instructed to appoint a substitute. The Board 
postponed till November, the election of a suc- 
cessor to Superintendent Willis A. Jenkins. of 
Newport News. 


The Board adopted a resolution authorizing 
Superintendent Stearnes to appoint a com- 
mittee to formulate a plan fer distributing the 
fund of $200,000 appropriated by the last 
Legislature to be expended in providing better 
educational facilities for the remotely situated 
country districts of the State. This 
will be expended chiefly on the one-room and 


money 


two-room schools. 

Inspectors FE. FE. Worrell, J. B. Terrell and 
A. L. Lincoln have spent a busy summer with 
office Despite this fact. they 
have visited a number of Summer Normals. 
Mr. Worrell visited those at the University 
Harrisonburg, Hampton, Galax, Emory, Dub- 
lin. Christiansburg, Radford and Richmend. 
Mr. Terrell these at the University, Charlottes- 


routine work. 


ville (eolored). Harrisonburg, Farmville. 
Chase City. Hampton, Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia Unien University and Richmond. Mr. 
Lincoln those at Fredericksburg, Luray. Ma- 


nassas (colored), and Norfolk. 


Last spring Mr. Worrell was chesen chair- 
man of the State Board of Examiners. and 
Mr. FE. R. Chesterman, Secretary. 
grading of the July examination papers. Super- 
intendent J. N. Tillman 
owing to the absence of Mr. Chesterman. At 


During the 


acted as secretary, 
the suggestion of Mr. Worrell, accurate min- 
utes of each day's proceedings were kept 
not only the progress of 
the 


showing in detail 


the work. but the recommendations of 
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hMixaminers as to cert un extrac rdinary phases 


of it. These minutes were exceedingly valua- 


ble and will prove of great benefit in futur: 
meetings of the Board. 


AN AUTO-KINETIC CAMPAIGN 


R. C. STEARNES, State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


In the May and June issues of the Journar, 
articles appeared in reference to the proposed 
campaign against illiteracy. The unavoidable 
delay in the adoption of text-books forced us, 
for very lack of time, to pestpone the pre- 
liminary meeting which had been scheduled 
for some day in June, and when the “splen- 
lid of the 


superintendents came on during the last week 


Lynchburg meeting” division 
in July, it was found that the campaign was 
so well and so far advanced that a preliminary 
meeting was unnecessary. This seemed to be 
the opinion of all, and that fact suggested to 
my mind the use of the expression “an auto- 
kinetic campaign,” because in a way it seemed 
to be self-moving and possessed of great in- 
We were made to realize that 
the very spirit of that meeting in Lynchburg 
must have produced a lonely feeling in the 
ot 


formulated plans to increase enrollment, stim- 


herent strength, 


heart every superintendent. who had not 
ulate average attendance, revive league work 
the of 
at least until that unhappy feeling 
had been replaced by a brave and sincere de 


and broaden activities teachers” asso- 


eitions 


termination to accomplish as speedily is pos 
sible in his county all that had been so wel’ 
others. Accordingly the divi 


done in many 


sion superintendents said, “Let us continue our 
present plans of organization: let us make ar- 
rangements to use the $200,000, provided by 
two-room schools 


the legislature for one and 


in remote and needy communities: let us get 


the schools started, and through our teachers’ 
forth 11.000 
devoted 


institutes, send teachers as mis- 


sionaries, to the high purposes of 
bringing the children into the schools and of 
viving them good training after they become. 
pupils. All of this will involve many meet- 


Ings of the people.” they added. “and then on 


Patrons’ Day we can call out the ‘reservists,’ 


our patrons, and finish the campaign in excel 
lent form.” 

The reasoning of these earnest men seemed 
good to all who heard them speak, and I am 
sure their own acts and their qualities of lead 
ership will make good every promise. In the 
meantime, the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion will make inquiries in regard to lccal 
plans and needs at regular intervals, and will 
aid in a systematic way by strengthening the 
weak points. 

It is safe to say that the advantages of the 
one and two-room school fund will be extended 
to those counties, districts and communities 
where the needs are greatest, and where the 
people are willing to do their part. The 
Macedonian call was never yet, Come ove! 
and do it all, but “Come over and help us.” 
Therefore one may inquire with perfect pro- 
priety whether coritions are yet ripe for an 
increased expe:diture of Stete money in 
county where either personality in the super- 
intendent. or persunnel in the teaching body or 
public spirit among the people is lacking to 
such an extent that one finds school visitation 
perfunctory, teachers’ meetings listless and 
poorly attended, school levies low and the peo- 
ple sceptical of the possibilities of public In- 
struction. 

ApreaL TO THE TEACHERS 
Qur next step must be to arouse the teac’) 
As has been indicated above, the divisicn 
superintendents have been so much heartencd 
by improved conditions of supervision duri ¢ 
recent yeurs, that seems to |» 
vieing with the other to make his record thie 


ers. 


rach one now 


best of all. May we not fill the breast of 
each teacher with an emulous spirit of tle 
same sort? There are abundant evidences »f 
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‘ 


Wwenerous rivalry and a lofty esprit de corps 
‘among the superintendents. If this has meant 
r much in a bedy of one hundred superin- 
Nendents what will it mean among eleven thou- 
1 Each superintendent now 
Heels that he is making a reeord which will 
Be observed by the whole State. Perhaps each 
teacher’s heart may be made to glow with the 


ind = teachers ? 


Same high emotien. This is not asking too 
Sauch, for in education as elsewhere it is the 
Abana and Pharpar 
Fwere better than all of the waters of Israel. 
tvet only Jordan could wash Naaman clean. 

+ My special appeal in this article then must 
T am asking that 


q ttle thing that counts. 


a 

: 
3 
‘ 


‘he to the individul teacher. 


teacher to induce boys and girls to come to 
school and to stay in school after they are 
once enrolled, “A little thing,” you say. Yes, 
but it means the salvation of the Commoen- 
wealth. And in this connection, permit me to 
urge renewed attention to two other little things 
which are also of a physical nature. Every 
teacher must see that the schoolhouse is made 
attractive and kept so, and the sanitary con 
veniences must be kept in perfect order. These 
are little things but they help so much in 
dealing with great things, like formulating a 
mcdern course of study or maintaining diseip- 
line, for example. 


q 

, OUR REVISED STANDARDS 

4 a ‘ 

: Revisions and Additions are Reasonable and Conservative 


) Every division superintendent, high school 
principal and trustees should be especially in- 
tterested in the revised standard of require- 
ments for high schools which we print below 
jand which will be effective this fall. 
, it 
committee on revision has been evolutionary 
No radical changes 
ive been made in the former standards of 
Prequirements and these changes and additions 
iwhich appear have been fermulated with a 
ew of making more lucid. definite and speci- 
the former requirements, and at the same 
ine. to strengthen a few of the weak links 


will be cbhserved that the work of the 


rather than pcrolutionary. 


aa 





pit have formerly existed in the chain of in- 
struction in our high scheels. 

4 

i - . ” 

: Tir “Foreworp 


lt will be noted that in the “Foreword” 
: cs have been used with a view of empha- 
ng the definition of a standard unit. Sure- 
there should be no room after this for con- 
} tion between a year of work and a unit of 
rk in a particular subject. 

: 





is a min’mum requirement and contem- 
number of teachers that can 
effectively 


ites the least 


the elementary work and 


‘ J. B. TERRELL, State School Inspector 


have an eight months’ term in its elementary 
grades, to meet the State requirements by pro 
viding for an eighth grade below the high 
schee] department. This extra grade is. of 
course, Intended to compensate fer the seven 
months lest to the pupil in his passage through 


the elementary grades. 


Teacuers re 
Tue Evementary As Wen. 
As tue Thien Scmoon Grapes. 


A Minimum Ntemper or 


SCRIBED FOR 


The minimum requirements for First, 
Second, and Third Grade High Schools con 
tain many features worthy of special note. 
None of these, in my judgment, is more im 
portant than the minimum number of teach 
ers required in the elementary departments of 
the high scheels, Exactly as the strength of 
a building lies in the strength of its founda 
tion. so the strength of the high school lies 
Our failure to ap 
preciate this vital fact in the past has cost is 


in its elementary grades, 


foundation 
Notice, please, that 
noted in 


a great deal, so let us make the 
work strong and secure. 
It will the “Foreword” 


that it has been made possible for the strug 


also be 


gling feur-vear high school, which can only 


§ THE 


thoroughly in the 


The larger schools must have a larger num- 


ber of teachers in the elementary department, 


of the 
fered and the 


regardless number of vears of work of- 


number of pupils in the high 


school 


department, 


The requirements also stipulate the min 
mum number of teachers required in the high 


schoo! department of each grace of high 
school. Please note in this connection that 
this requirement is not intended to interfere 


Ino anv. way with the departmental system 


which. in some of our schools. extends down 


through the Tlieh School into the upper Gram 


mar Grades. In such cases an amount of time 


Ivalent to the number of teachers required 


for the high sehool department is all that is 


Weak 


SCTLOOT, 


nimiNATION OF TID TEACHER FROM 


roe Tieu 


The s holarship and training of those who 


Instruct In the high school subjects is a factor 


that has not been lost sight of in revising the 


standard of requirements. Reoulation 6 safe 


euards the high school ag rainst the teacher 
Whose certificate dees not show the required 


scholarship for high school work. 
Scroor Recorps, ApMINISTRATION AND 
SUPERVISION 
In view of what | have f« rmerly said 


through the columns of the Journan on the 
School Reecrds and Seheol Super 
Administration. IT feel that it is 


refer to Regulation 3 


subject of 
Vision and 
WnNNecessaLy for me to 


and 4. except to observe that our suceess in 


standardizing the work of our high schools 


will be measured by the extent to which these 
regulations are put into effect by the loeal 
schor | ( fhieinls. 

Proviston AGAINST “STUFFING OF Puptiis 


Regulation & seeks to arrest the widespread 


tendency in cur high schools to require too 


much work. This regulation prescribes the 


as well as the minimum number of 


maXimim 
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smallest of our high schools. 
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units that may be required for completion 0 
the course in each grade of high school. N 
school will be accredited as a first grade hig! 
school which requires more than 18 units fo 
graduation, 

Averace Arrenpaxnce Requirep ror Hicu ) 


SCHOOLS 


I think we all recegnize the justice an 
equity of Regulation 7. In this connectior 


I think for me to soun 


a note of warning to division superintendent 


however, it pertinent 
ambitious 1 
Befor 
school from a thir} 
second to a first or: ad 
make that the , 
r that additional grade of his 
school work justifies the additional expend 
Remember also that 
better than 
r high school and that a strong 


naturally 
high schools. 
grade of your 


and trustees who are 


raise the gerade of their 
raising the 
second or from a 


school, 


pupils ready 


tou 


high sure number 








ttre thereby Incurred, 


good two-vear high school is 


poor three vea 
three-vear high school is stronger than a weal 


four vear high school, 


CONCLUSION 


fn conelusion let me say that. in 


i 
. 
revisin 
the standard of requirement for high schoo 
the committee has made a very careful s 
of the high scheol situation in this Stat 
They have brought to bear the great store 
first-hand information, obtained by the fil 
workers of the department, in the solution 
the many problems involved. While oe 
vised standard should and dees mark a 
in advance of our former standard, no im) 
sible standard has been set. 
that 
effec 


witheout the svmpathetic and hearty ce-ope 


Experience has proven, however, 
standard of requirements can be 
tion of the division superintendent and ot!) 
officials. It theref. 


with vou, Brother Superintendent and Brot 


local school remains, 


Trustee. to determine whether the coming + 


sion shall be an epech-making period in 


standardizing of cur high school) work 


whether cur standard of requirements shal 
Which will you make it ? 


dead letter. 








are pre- 


Foreworp 
, k » following three distinct courses 
nicl bed for the three classes of high schools; 
f, third grade school with a two year course; 
second grade school with a three year 
¢ vse and the first grade school with a four 
} course. 
sas he requirements outlined for the primary 
@.) grammar schools must be fully completed 
- re any student is admitted to the high 
Hor ” ' ; 
we he amount of work to be accomplished by 
ene erade of school is expressed In units and 
- alue of each subject is likewise indicated 
for nits. cb wait means a recitation period of 
7 / minutes, five times a week, for thirty- 
- cohs, devoted to the completion of an (s- 
- ’ d amount of subject matter, 
3 Fhe third grade high scheol shall offer at 
eight units as specified in the require- 
is given below fer a third grade high 





iol, and the second grade high school shall 

at least twelve units as specified in the 
ivements given below for a second grade 
eh school. 
the 


the 





weeks’ term is urged 


third 


Vhile 
both 


thirty-six 


second and grade high 


‘.: 
q vl, nevertheless. where the conditions seem 
emand it. the term may. with the consent 
the State Department of Public Instrue- 
. be reduced to thirty-two weeks. In such 
Vv 
= 


cight evades should be provided 
the high school. 


. however, 


je! case of reduction either of the weeks 
tt 


of the minutes in the recitation. 
units 


term or 
1 ; 
value of the work as expressed 


he reduced pro rata, 


f 
‘tee 
“Ww 





first grade high school shall offer and 

~ i re net /ess than sérteen nor more than 
a ‘eon units for graduation, with a term of 
v-six weeks and with recitation periods 
a minutes in length. No reduction in the 
ha of the term or of the recitation period 
fos be made in the high scheol department 
" first grade high school, but, where condi- 
J seem to demand it, the elementary grades 

1] e high school may be reduced to thirty- 

’ weeks, provided e/ght grades instead of 
1! b shall be provided in the elementary de- 


nent of the high school. 
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RequireMENtTs FoR A Tuirp Grape (Two 


Year) Higu Scnoon 


At least one teacher must give his whole 
time to instruction in the high school subjects. 

Not less than two teachers must give their 
entire time to instruction in the elementary 
grades. 

3. A minimum of one period (forty min- 
utes) three times a week must be given by the 
principal to school supervision and adimtnistra- 
tion. 

Adequate records shall be kept, in permia- 
nent form, of the work of each pupil in ‘the 
school. 

» Ample 
provided for the teaching ef such sciences as 
the Where 
Botany. Agriculture, 
taught without 
credit will be allowed. 


laboratory equipment must be 


are offered = in course, Physics, 


Chemistry, Biology or 
Zcclogy are 


regular 


laboratory, only 
one-half 
All teachers in the high school depart- 
ist 


ment hold certificates autborizing them 


to teach the high school subjects, or erades, 
which are assigned to them. 

7. An average of not less than 10 pupils 
must be maintained in the high school depart- 
ment. 

S. Not less than 8 nor than 10 
shall be required for the completion of the 
These units shall be distributed 


more units 


course offered. 


ts follows 


RM: 5.4 dws ceucwn and eouewe een ee ca 2 
ee ee en ee a 2 
SURO Siu esadbcnsuoendenetse dorks | 
PS pte pecewtbnsesekesatswetedes ] 
ORUD oxic ueesreeese caviar eee 2 

eal cne hese oe ees as ‘ 


A Seconp Grape (Tiree 


Thien 


ReourmeMweENTS ror 
Yrar) 


SCHOOL 


1. In addition to the prine:pal. at least one 


teacher must give his entire time to instrue- 


tion in the high school subjects. 
» At least two teachers must give their en 


tire time to instruction in the elementary 


grades 
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3. A 


lites) per aliny must be w1veli by the principal 


minimum of one period (forty min- 


to school supervision and administration. 

1. Adequate records shall be kept. in perma 
nent form, of the work of each pupil in the 
~ hoo! 

Di Ample 
provided for the teaching of such sciences as 
the Where Physics. 


Chemistry, Botany, Biology or Zoology are 
taught without laboratory, only one-half reg 


laboratory equipment must be 


are offered in course. 


ular eredit will be allowed. 

6. All teachers in the high school depart- 
ment must hold certificates authorizing them 
tu teach the high school subjects, or grades. 
which are assigned to them 

7. An average of not less than 12 pupils 
must be maintained in the high sehool de- 
partment. 

8. Not 12 nor more than 14 units 
shall be required for the completion of the 


The units shall be distributed 


less than 


course offered. 


as follows: 


IE shi. vig a9 ks green « aoe ee Pa 3 
Mathematics se ean sw ate dbs maded 2 
History Ere ae eee 2 
NIE oxrosar any i th geek oe tae ees O Z 
MNO 5.2.5 0.9 ose une eRimew aw sews 3 

Total . hi caa ee 


(Four- 


ReQgurrmeEMENTsS FoR A’ First GRADE 
Year) Hic Scuoon 


addition to the principal, at least two 
give their whole time to the 


“1. In 
teachers 
teaching of high school subjects. 

2. At least three teachers must give their en 


must 
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tire time to instruction in the elementary 
grades. 

3. A minimum of two perieds (eighty min- 
utes) per day must be given by the principal 
to school supervision and administration. 

t. Adequate records shall be kept, in perma- 
nent form, of the work of each pupil in the 
school. 

5. Ample laboratory must be 
provided for the teaching of such sciences as 
are the Where Physics. 
Chemistry, Botany, Biology or Zoology are 
taught without laboratory, only one-half reg 
ular credit will be allowed. 

6. All teachers in the high school depart 
ment must hold certificates authorizing them 
to teach the high school subjects, or grades, 
which are assigned to them. 

7. An average of not less than 18 pupils 
must be maintained in the high school depart- 


equipment 


offered in course. 


ment 

8. Not less than 16 nor more than 18 units 
shall he re quired for graduation. The units 
shall be distributed as follows: 


PL, - eSicc twawehanenda weve es wasans 4 
Biotivemmatics . jj ww cc ccc cccwesowess 3 
SE -Syee oie seu Re xadeRadeweweees 2 
BEARER! mye se yah ae 2 
RN os ea 5 
Minimum Total ................. 16 
Maximum Total ............ss0. 18 
*Accredited First Grade High Schools 


which find it impossible to comply with pro- 
vision 1 of the above requirements will be 
provisionally continued upon the accredited 
list for the coming school year. 


BEGIN ARIGHT 


Have Plans and Ambitions for the Session’s Work. 


The Opening Week Vital 


J. H. BINFORD, Secretary Co-Operative Education Association 


The only time I had no misgivings, and no 
plans, concerning the opening of school was 


the first year. At that time it had not dawned 


on me that teaching was a serious work. If 


some wise and solemn looking inspector hid 
dropped into my school and talked with rv 
about such things as correlation, appercepti 


functioning, reactions, inhibition, Simon- 


a ic 
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Y J isinet tests, identical elements, and economy of 
i ime. I hesitate to say what would have been 
oO « 3 

- 7 .e consequences. I am pretty certain, how- 


| jever, that I would have sized him up as an 
aped lunatic. 


"That first year I had an idea that all I had 
54 do was to wind up the school, which then, 
‘th its succession of classes and recesses, 


) could run itself and me. It turned out about 


ial Way. 
‘ But there was one redeeming thing about 
7 his first year. I was happy; I was earning, 
> J tor the first time, a living; I was enjoying my 
ork and my play with the children. What 
, | pity that many, in becoming professionally 
MF wise, lose the joy of their work and go about 
“J the business of building up human lives with 
Is little love and enthusiasm as some white 
. faced. dull-eyed, sweat-shop tailor goes about 
task of building coats at so much _ per 
te zen! 
ts | But after the first year it was different. 


flere is so much reutine in teaching, so many 
ile distractions coming up daily, that unless 
ui start the battle with a well laid campaign 
will do nething but remain behind your 
trenchments. There will be no progress. 
What are your plans for the new year? 
Viiat are your enthusiasms! A number of 
Sicachers, principals, and division superintend- 
cuts write that they hepe to do this thing and 
Filat thing during the year. A one-room 
vel teacher says. “My Patrons’ Day last 
Is sion Was net a success but I am determined 
have a goed one this time; I am also deter- 
be ned to improve my school grounds.” <A 
ed ncipal says, “I expect to make my school a 
munity center this ceming session; I am 
rmined to have at least one public meet- 
‘ in my school each month; will you not 
A superin- 
writes, “Give me a week in the fall; 


me to secure good speakers?” 
ent 
- to establish several new leagues and 
ilso interested in an increase in the tax 


»> make a long story short, the success or 
re of your efforts for the coming session 
depend largely on what you plan and 
't you do during the two weeks preceding 
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and the month following the opening of 
school. 

During the few weeks preceding the open- 
ing we should plan, in the large, our work for 
the year. During the first month of actual 
work we should perfect our school organiza- 
tion, so that we may carry out these well laid 
plans. 

What is meant by school organization? This 
in brief. Take the children who come, classify 
them and put them to work. See that text 
books can be secured in the neighborhood with- 
out a delay of two weeks on account of having 
to order books from Richmond. Map out 
your daily program, with due consideration in 
one-room schools, of the rights of the younger 
pupils. Consider carefully the matter of re- 
cesses. 

No school can be organized without the co- 
operation of the teachers. Many graded and 
high schools are seriously handicapped be- 
cause of disagreements among members of the 
faculty. Teachers object to the work assigned 
them or they object to the supervision of the 
principal. On the other hand principals show 
poor judgment in dealing with the teachers. 

Happy that school where from the very be- 
ginning principal and teachers meet. as friends 
and co-workers and plan together and work 
together fer the honor of the school. 

No school can be organized or stay organ- 
ized without the help of the pupils. More 
principals and teachers will fail this year 
through lack of “Discipline” than for any 
other reason. The first week or two will de- 
cide whether you are to be the master of your 
school. Not a despot, if you please, but a mas- 
ter after the order of Woodrow Wilson. You 
will be tested by pupils and parents. If you 
se common sense, if you are unafraid, if you 
deal justly. you will be “the captain of your 
soul” and the master of your school. 

Having organized your school the next step 
will be to look after what I call “The Forgot- 
ten Children” of the community. Fellow 
teacher and principal, make this one of vour 
sacred resolves for the coming year. 

“T propose to find the name and residence 
of every child who ought to be in my school; 
and I promise, within one month after school 





clhee for one. .7he « 0-0 pe ration of the patre } 


means dso a NSehool and Civie League uit 
regular mectings throughout the session, 
What are your plans for the year? Whi 
Will you make yo 
school house more attractive and sanitary di 
Will make it 
cohmminity center 7 Will yeu organize the » 


are vour enthusiasms / 


ing the coming vear/ vou 
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Op y pure WIs of all NVG h forgotte i] 
( /; ld ji ane Maid thie di lo N¢ nd the i} ( hild i 4 
No teacher in the State can perform a nobler 
service than to go out into the highways and 
hecdoes ana brine In) these little ones. whe. 
threugh poverty or greed or plain indifference, 
sli’é Clie roby | ot the chance to bec We true 
citizens of a great demecraey. 


Pat. next. there comes the preblem of the 


parent Theuvehtful teachers anil school 
officials realize that it is impossible to have a 
Gand sé hool Ink al COMMUNES where the CrOWh 


people are Indifferent toward the school and its 


pils fer work, for mutual improvement, a1 
for pleasure? “Yes, all these things I will di 
but Tleaven is net reached in a single boun 
During the first few weeks IT will organize 1 
school, securing the co-operation of teache: 
My next step shall be to find t! 


then I will interest » 


and pupils. 
*Forgotten Children’: 
trons by holding Patrens’ Day and by organ 
Inga School and Civic League. The doing ¢ 
these things will give me courage to unde 
and thus will T make t 


take other things: 


my very best and happiest vear.” 


GIRLS’ CANNING CLUBS 


Suggestions for Advancing the Werk in a Practical Manner 


ELLA G. AGNEW, Stat Agent Girls’ Canning Club Work 


welfare. Therefore. one of our first efforts 
Hitist to enlist the co- peratle n of patrons, 
Thi wd Patrons’ Day, The Co- perative 
Kidluention Asseciation has fellowed its custem 
ef the past three vears and prepared a Pa- 
trer Day Program for 1914. If your super- 
nite nt fails to send you a copy. send to our 
enutuman of 1914 is here and the canning 

ub werk sheuld be about at an end fer this 
SUEDE Instead. cn account of the late sea 
son. mest of our girls are just in the midst 
of their heaviest we rk. Schools are opening 
and they are wondering how they will do 


their canning and get the school work well 
done at the same time. 


Teachers, here is an ¢ ppe rtunity to help the 


girls, also. to increase their interest in scheol. 
If anv of veur girls are interested in’ the 
eanning club. let their first composition for 


on the werk they have done dur 
fire 


tell veu abeut things accomplished, 


the vear be 


summer: you will thein quite 


ready to 
Let them illustrate COMpos tions if they wish 
In this Wav. Wwe ada drawing to the 


Let 


to do so. 
, . en ; 
ist Of things made vital by this work. 
their first arithmetic 
work. ask for original problems. Give them 


cne or two of Wi, such as: 


vour 


lessons be based on their 


1. There are girls who wish to join t! 
club. each one wants twenty-five tomato slip- 
the plants must be 11, inches apart each \ 
in the bed. What size cold frame must 
build f 

2. Tew much lumber will be needed to ma 
frame 4 
3. What will it cost at 6c. per foot ? 
the end of the 


net gain, counting the value of everything. 


f. estimate at season 


cluding the plants furnished the girls at 


market price, time spent at 10c. per h 


tomatoes per hundred, cabbage 
hundred, lettuce per hundred. 


Ask the bovs anil girls to bring their iY 


tins to school and use them for the first | 
schs in agriculture. Organize clubs this 


in the counties where work is alveady on. n 


cold frames on south side of the house. G 


the girls practical agriculture by telling tli 
how to get their one-tenth of an acre rev 


Se en ae 


6 SPL. SDB iu 


ies. AI 


Tarai et emai 


a 
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aden 


avid 
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ripper 


ive this definite information in their bulle- 


the fall for spring werk. They will 
us. Urge them to get their brethers to help 
preparation if their fathers are teo busy. 

In the 


small space prepared at schocl this 


il they may plant cauliflower, brussels 
outs. radishes. or Jettuce, bringing plants 


om home. This may net apply to mountain 
but to all the 
iitains veu will probably put in turnips 


others it will. In 


rt] 
LL IES. 


nd cabbage or some hardy vegetable. 

Did IT hear some one sav “What will become 
cur lessons while we are deing all this 
vk?" My friends, the lessens will be pre- 

ressing beautifully. for all the children will 
lexrning by doing. The English, drawing 

spelling will be represented in) comps: si 

inaking the cold 


i. daantal training in 


wie. arithmetic in measuring and prepat 
e the plet. agriculture in the study ef greund 
‘the plet and in fertilizing, nature study in 
dy of plants to be put in. By giving a little 


1 
ouar 


it to the question a live teacher will lave 


extra work. but avery live, interested 
wool in which the scholars are learning by 
ne ana preparing themselves fer the lives 
ey are to live in their oven homes. 

If T can serve any teacher ina definite way 


ne this line. T shall be @lad to do se, 

Phis summer has been most trying in seme 
its of the State. We have suffered frem two 
oughts and many girls are discouraged, The 
whers can. this fall. be of definite help te 
the scheel and the community by 


“4 
rITis, 


some time te this werk. to getting Into 


e lives of the girls and trving to give them 
ose things that will interest them in making 
e most of their lives in their own county. 
ther than trving to lead them out inte paths 
ey know net. Outside interests are fine and 


ould be brought to cur girls in order to 
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breaden their lives, but always the emphasis 
should be placed en //fe, 
A) Methodist 


that for seventeen years be had been studying 


minister said to me last week 
the ccuntry preblem with absorbing interest. 
Ile had seen teachers and preachers come into 
communities who really wished to serve, but 
Whose only idea of serving the bright boys 
amd girls would be to take away. to city or 
other places. with ne theugit of what those 
same boys and girls might do if developed 
along nermal lines into home makers and house- 
To him, he 


said. the canning club work and the corn club 


keepers in their own ccunties. 


work came nearer to the sclving of this preb- 
the 
sooner the 


nicl sooner 
the 


-cheols would wake up and the home be made 


he bad 
tock it 


lem: than any seen, 


ecuntiy teachers lip. 
better and the County be developed by its own 
pecple. the better for the State and country 
asa whele. 
Teachers —are vou ready to put a little mere 
tine. perhaps. in planning fer the werk this 
vear. to make it a little more original, to give 
a littl mere cf vour free time in studying 
the needs of the community in which you are 
living. te know what the girls and boys need 
in their work 4 Tt will take consecrated energy, 
but ven will have as a reward a live school, 
gitls and beys awakened to their personal re- 
sponsibilities, to their manhood and woman- 
heed, ready to give of themselves that their 
homes, schools and churches may be better— 
for what T have said of canning club work re- 
fers equally to peultry and corn club work. 
Thaw 


count all our time well spent if given to this 


many of us are ready this vear to 


very lmpertant part of our educational system. 
Kdueation fer life werk is the widest. highest 
and broadest form of education. 

Burkeville, Va. 


THE HONOR SYSTEM AMONG AMERICAN COLLEGES 


LYON G. TYLER, President William and Mary College 


Prefessor Bird T. Baldwin's dissertation on 
© “Honor System” in the Journal of Educa- 


nul Psychology for January, 1914, pub- 


lished at Baltimore, Maryland, affords inter- 


esting reading. It appears un- 


Dr. 


necessary to 


derstand the question, Jaldwin seems to 
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make the Ilonor System identical with “stu- 


dent direction and student control in exami- 
nations, and, after referring to the claims of 
William and Mary College and South Caro- 
lina College, as of much earlier date, gives the 
the of “first 


definitely fixing the date of the formal adop- 


University of Virginia credit 
tion of the organized system as a system.” 
In this he refers to the action of the Univers- 
ity Board in 1842 of requiring a pledge to 
the examination papers. 

If by all this Dr. Baldwin intended to de- 
fine the system of henor as a mere rule estab- 
lished for the examination room, it is not the 
Ilonor System I was acquainted with at the 
University when a student there from 1870 to 
1876. 
talked 
rules, 
student considered as a gentleman of dignity 


The “system of honor” which we heard 
of was a spirit, not a rule or set of 
It had relation to the behavior of the 
and standing. It covered his whole conduct. 
We. as students, were not to be spied upon, 
we were not to be harassed by petty rules and 
regulations, and our word was to be taken 
without question. Lying, cheating, stealing 
and hazing were prescribed by this code, and 
it made no difference whether they were com- 
mitted in the examination room or out of it. 
We never regarded the pledge attached to the 
examination that had neither 
given nor received assistance from the begin- 
other 


papers Wo 
ning to the end of this examination” 


acknowledgment of our 


than as a formal 


obligation to act as gentlemen. 
Priortry or Honor SysTeEM 


This being the case, the priority regarding 
the Henor System as between William and 
Mary College and the University of Virginia 
is easily determined. The fact is that from 
the beginning of the University in 1824 to the 


year 1842, at least, the Board of Visitors of 
the University did not rece nize the 
splendid code of honor, which  distin- 
guished the Institution in after days. As 


shown by the official minutes, the laws of the 
University during these years were almost 
those of a reformatory institution, and regu- 


lated every particular of dress, table-fare and 
student The result was that the 
Virginia youth resented this treatment, and 
the history of the University was for years 


behavior. 


one of open rebellion and lawlessness. 

Now then, what was the discipline at Wil 
liam and Mary College during this early 
period when the espionage system prevailed 
at the University? So far was it from being 
like that at the University, that the President, 
John Augustine Smith, in a report in 1827, 
referred to the University regulations as a 
system “no one is willing to adopt here.” But 
what was the system at William and Mary’ 
Why, if we can trust Judge Nathaniel Bever- 
ley Tucker in his address to his Law Class in 
1834, it was in every respect like the noble 
code of honer, which prevailed at the Uni- 
versity from 1870 to 1876, and of which the 
present writer can personally speak, being a 
student there at the time. Here is a passag 
from Judge Tucker’s address in 1834: “If 
there be anything by which the University of 
William and Mary has been advantageously 
distinguished, it is the liberal and magnani 
mous character of its discipline. It has been 
the duty of its professors to cultivate at th: 
same time the intellect, the principles, and the 
deportment of the student, laboring with equa! 
diligence to infuse the spirit of the scholar 
and the spirit of the gentleman. He comes to 
us as a gentleman. As such we receive and 
treat him, and resolutely refuse to know him 
in any other character. He is not harassed 
with petty regulations; he is not insulted and 
annoyed by impertinent surveillance. Spie: 
and informers have no countenance among us 
We receive no accusation but from the con 
science of the accused. His honor is the onl) 
witness to which we appeal; and should h 
even be capable of prevarication and falsehood 
we admit no preof of the fact.” To this h¢ 
added the following sentence: “The effect o! 
this system in inspiring a high and scrupulous 
sense of honor, and a scorn of all disingen 
uous artifice, has been ascertained by long ex 
perience, and redounds to the praise of its au 


thors.” 
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Jupce Tucker’s CLAm 


In 1547, thirteen years later, Judge Tucker 
iphasized these views. In his address to his 


Class he spcke of the College as a 


Law 


‘school of Honor,”°—as establishing “ a sys- 
cm altogether her own,” as “taking the lead 
that great experiment in the discipline of 
ie youthful mind, which substitutes candid 
appeals to the better feelings of the pupil, 
ind frank reliance on his honor for espion- 
age, severity and the restraints of the cloister,” 
ind “as keeping in advance of all the rest” 
f the colleges in this respect. (See William 
ind Mary Quarterly Magazine, XVIII., 165- 
\71.) Judge N. B. Tucker was brother of 
llenry St. George Tucker, author of the Uni- 
ersity resolution of 1842; both of them had 
yeen students of William and Mary College 
: 1799, and both had been trained in the 
William and Mary “School of Honor.” 
Judge Tucker in his address in 1834 referred 
io the system at William and Mary as one of 
When did it, therefore, 
Certainly before 1799 when the 
fuckers were students. I have been inclined 
io consider the time as about 1779 when Mr. 
Jefferson, as Gevernor, living in Williams- 
uirg, reorganized the curriculum, when the 
(rrammar School for boys was abolished, when 
ie Chairs of Law and Medicine were estab- 
shed, and when the college had in its attend- 
mice several Revolutionary officers, such as 
| Captain John Marshall, afterwards Chief Jus- 
rice. and Captain William Pierce, who dis- 
The 
have been much like those I 
the University from 1870 to 
when that Institution numbered on its 
\l; a number of men who had served in the 
confederate army, and who would, of course, 
ive resented any attempt to treat them as 
Idren. 


‘long continuance.” 


riginate ? 


uguished himself at “Eutah Springs.” 
iditions must 
emember at 


Sib, 


Wrirren Priepces REQUIRED 


lt was not long after 1779—to be exact, in 
‘>4-that a written pledge was, for the first 
me. required by the William and Mary au- 
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therities of the matriculates the 
College regulations, and to “pursue that kind 
of conduct which they shall think conducive 
to the honor and prosperity of the Institu- 
tion.” So in the published code of rules of 


1817, students were to be examined on “honor” 


to observe 


in cases of dereliction, and in 1830 an elabo- 
rate statute was passed wherein it was stated 
that “if any student denied on his honor an 
offence,” such denial should be taken as “con- 
clusive evidence” of his innocence, because, as 
(that is the 
Board of Visitors) is satisfied that no student 
will degrade himself by a falsehood, and that 
an appeal to his honer will never be made in 
vain.” 


was asserted, “the convention 


In his address in 1847, previously referred 
to, we are further assured by Judge Tucker 
that “to the student’s own sense of duty and 
interest fortified by his plighted word” was 
committed “the entire enfoicement of the 
scanty but important code of 1ules at William 
and Mary,” and he says that “the experiments 
succeeded so well that the example to a cer- 
tain extent had been everywhere followed.” 

Let me not deceive anyone. Judge Tucker's 
words must not be understecd as meaning 
that the Honor System cured all the troubles 
of College discipline. On the contrary the 
students at William and Mary were very wild 
at times, and cases of disorder and intoxica- 
But these 
minutes of the College proceedings are con- 
spicuously free from recording any instances 
of the baser defects of human character—ly- 
ing, cheating, stealing or hazing, on the part 
of the students; and we fail to find any evi- 
of espionage, on the part of the 


tion were by no means infrequent. 


dence 
Faculty. 
William and Mary College, July 1, 1914. 





Knowledge does not comprise all which is 
contained in the large term of education. The 
feelings are to be disciplined; the passions are 
to be restrained; true and worthy motives are 
to be inspired; a profound religious feeling 
is to be instilled, and pure morality inculcated 
under all circumstances. All this is comprised 
in education —Daniel Webster. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGES * 


Helpful Suggestions for Institutions Further Advanced than Secondary Schools, 
but not doing Full College Work 


REV. GEORGE W. LAY, St. Mary’s School, Raleigh, N. C. 


Coming Ss uth again. as I did, to an institu 


tion equivalent to the Southern 
“College” for 
werk in preparing boy: 


Ni rth. 


Assccintion IS tr oe tion to lo Wore than 


ordinary 


women, after nineteen vears” 


for the very best eo] 
I have felt) that this 


lewes ef the 


any other of the many hase meetings ] have 
attended Phe Ass ation at present lacks 


pepularity because it ~trict. but will grow 


in usefulness and intelligent appreciation by 
the best educators as it remains strict. By 
being strict. henest and intelligent vou will 
win the best men and institutions and cen 
vert many of them to be better than they are 
new 


The institutions for which T plead) cecupy 


a most important pla e between the ~econdary 
schools and the cellegwes. vet so far T cannot 
see that any attempt las heen made to help 


them unless they can become full colleges. You 
have established standards for the college and 
for the full secondary school which entitle- 
to entrance to c lege. Nothing has been done 
to give ‘al definite status to the Institutions be 
tween these limits. 


In the including Mis 


scuri. I understand there are one hundred and 


Southern States. 


forty-two institutions for wemen that are 


either enlled colleges or that confer degrees: 
besides these. St. Marv’s School. Raleigh. N. 
C.. Peace Institute. Raleigh and the Southern 
Seminary ef Virginia, with possibly some 
others. have not the name of college and do 
these institutions 


not cenfer degrees. Of 


seventy are doing SOC college work. Five 


have been recognized by vour Association as 
ceclleges and ten or twelve can reasonably try 
to be full cclleges. 


ly one hundred and twenty-five that are be- 


This leaves approximate- 


yend the high school and that cannot ex 


*Address delivered at Knoxville, November 6, 1915, 


before the Association of Colleges and Secondary 


Schoo!s of the Southern States. 


pect lo become full colleges In the near fu 
ture, 


STA RD ARD Work 


In the twilight zone cecupied by these in- 
stitutions much important work is being done, 
It is the work demanded ana needed ny most 
of the voung@ women seeking an education be- 

Many of these 
deine this work faithfully and 


efficiently. This werk should be 


vond the secendary school. 
] 

SCLOOTS are 

recognized 

for its own sake. and appreciation should be 

shown t<« those who wish to lo this particular 

Such 


work lronestiv and well, appreciative 


reccgnition will not enly improve the work of 


these institutions but it will also react favor- 


ably on the 


secondary schools. real anil al- 


lewed, from which thes obtain their students. 
Phe inflkence of your Association will be ma- 
erially 


Increased us these feeders to the S0O- 


called colleges are mmade to see the light and 
to do honest. thorough and standard werk. 
You will alse help both classes of institutions 
by settling the terms of entrance and of ad- 
these intermediate in- 


vanced standing to 


stitutions. I ceannet new. honestly. 


secondary schools 


accept 
candidates from without 
eXaminations, further than for entrance to cur 
freshman class. As soon as TI say to the 
-econdary scheols that To can accept werk for 
vdvanced standine, if they are members of 
this Association, many secondary schoels will 


raise their requirements for graduation. 
ScuGcecestep Terps 


It can 
standardize these institutions In ao just) and 


Now, what can this Asseciation do # 


reasonable way which T shall trv to cutline. 

You can accredit fer ccllege entrance at the 
end of their first. second or third vears. the 
-tudents they may recommend for such privi- 











pt 
ut 
iby 
he 
ay 
of 
ill 
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lege and admit these institutions as “advanced 
schools.” As a detail, IT might suggest that 
vou specify the number of points to which 
uch students are entitled and require in each 


ise a special recommendation from the head 


of the institution, removing as far as possible 


| unnecessarily artificial conditions. 

If you do this vou will encourage honest 
ind intelligent advaneed werk and prevent 
he fatalities that result frem the effort of the 
froo to become an ex. 

I will mention the fellowing points: 

\. There is no establishment of a new 

mm. “Pwe are enough and you have them. 
If you attempted a new norm you would have 
to establish three. one for each year of ad- 

ced werk. Tf yeu did this, ne two schools 

ld easily conferm to any one standard of 
vanced work. 

I. The 


~ed will be easily understecd and lead to 


name “advanced school” as pro- 


<elf-deception. The name “junier college.” 
hich has been proposed. would. in my judg- 
nt. be misleading and would deceive the 
raduates into beheving that they had in very 
«| graduated from a real college. 
(. You will alse observe that ne judgment 
pronounced on the work of the institution 
This 


| prevent much difficult and probably im- 


following the point ef college entrance. 
possible work. ‘Two years’ work beyond col- 
ege entrance is not necessarily equal to two 
ears ef college work. 

The “advanced school” is left to work out 

own salvation fer the one. two or three 
ears’ work beyond college entrance. To re- 
ire these years to correspond with the first 
ears of a four-vear course would be impracti- 


ble and unwise. The werk of the first two 
is of a four-year course, for example. is 
the best choice for a short, yet complete, 
irse. The “advanced school” is therefore 

free to cheose what it deems best for 
vears of advanced work. 


AUTHORITIES IGNORANT 


1). The question might be asked. “Shall this 


-sccjation do this for institutions that are 
led colleges or that give a degree?” My 


own institution would not be thus barred, I 
should recommend that they be thus admitted. 
They would then feel that to give a B. A 
degree, or to call themselves colleges, when 
vour Asseciation has rated them as deficient, 
My be- 


lief is that the authorities of these institu 


would be only to stultify themselves. 


tions are always honest, but very frequently 
quite ignorant of proper standards and of 
their own edueational pesition. To admit 
them as advanced schools would quickly cpen 
the eves of the blind and lift the lion's skin 
Honest 
would compel giving up the false name and 


from the oass’s” head. self-respect 
the fraudulent degree. 

kK. I suggest that the number of ) ints of 
entrance credit he specifies because We could 
thus olive a more accurate estimate of each ad- 


school. A 


deing two vears bevend entrance requirements 


vanced school that just missed 


eculd be given credit’ above a school doing 
barely one vear’s work bevond the minimum 
entrance requirements. 

I. T also suggest a special reccmmendation 
frem the head of the institution because thus 
he can best deal justly with his candidates. 
The completion ef one year’s work dees not 
necessarily lead to suecess the next vear, ven 
those who enter college eften fail in’ the 
freshman vear from lack ef ability to do the 
By this method, the 
scheel can give a just reward for work al- 


mere advanced work. 


ready done without being compelled to prom- 
ise future success and to jeopardize its stand- 
ing with this Association. 

By “unnecessarily artificial conditions.” I 
mean that teachers should be permitted to 
take classes covering more than a four-year 
course, provided they did not teach below the 
high scheel grades. and. also. that in special 
cases a reasonable number of weeks per vear, 
less than thirty-six. could be ailowed. 

In conclusion T wish to say that while other 
associations can educate and inspire. this As- 
scciation alone. of all those in the Seuthern 
States. can also legislate and regulate. T- re- 
spectfully express my best wishes for your fu- 
ture work and my sincere confidence that it 
will be of unteld 


eause of edueatien in our glorious Southland. 


advantage to the noble 
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SUPERVISED STUDY IN HIGH SCHOOL 


LELIA M. CAMPBELL, Maury High School, Norfolk 


As one reviews the Biblicgraphy on Eduea 
amazement cnm be felt at the lack 
of material on “Methods of Study.” In 1905, 


tion. only 
there was an article written by Jos. S. Tay 

Use of Study Period.” This 
wae followed Ih the monographs of Dr. Ear 
hart and EF. M. McMurry’s “How to Study” 
Since then, ever and anon, the results 


“Methods of 


lor® on “Proper 


in LOO, 
of seme one’s experiment on 
Study are published. 

Educators have agitated themselves and the 
public concerning curriculum, scholastic prep 
aration of the teacher, the personal equation, 
equipment of the school, and even concerning 
the physical welfare of the child. These are 
all vital to 


COTLTL| sed of a student and teacher. 


efliciency, but after all a school is 
The de- 
sire of a student Is knowledge. 

High scheols too often have become places 
These 


impressed 


of recitation, and teachers the critics. 


so called teachers have been so 
with the necessity of meeting the requirements 
of the curriculum, that the precess by which 
the individual was to be developed lias been 
overlooked. Tradition has developed the class 
period info one of two situations. In the one, 
the teacher pours forth of his abundant knowl- 
edge to the limit of the all too short period, 
and then makes a hasty assignment for the next 
lessen. The remainder of the time is used in 


hearing the student recite what he already 
knows. and by dint of questions, becoming ap- 
palled at his failure to have grasped the pre- 


vious dav’s instruction. 


Break TRADITIONS 


As some one has said. “It is now time to 
break this Chinese wall ef educational tradi- 
The schools are 
workshops. 
taught to 
in teaching have come through the various 


time is, when our 
in which the boys and girls are 


Of course, methods 


tion.” 
use their tools. 


individual instruction in the eigh- 


stages of 
teenth century, the group method in the nine- 
teenth and the special teaching in the twen- 


lieth century. So real methods of study are 
of the 


educator is at last awakening to an analysis 


gradually being evolved. The mind 
of the process by which the student may re- 
ceive the development necessary for an_ effi- 
cient individual. 

Under the old regime, splendidly equipped 
schools containing students in normal condi- 
tion, and scholarly instructors have resulted 
in twenty per cent of each class failing, to 
say nothing cf the number of discouraged 
students, who left. Can a State afford to fos- 
ter for any length of time such an institution 
if it does not try to take care of that twenty 
per cent’ Each individual is judged by his 
ability to do successfully and quickly his re- 
spective work. Preparation for, has always 
been in a definite proportion to action in life. 
The State has delegated to the school the 
Study is the 
natural pursuit of every boy and girl. It em- 


braces four processes, the securing of facts, a 


training of her future citizens. 


proper selection, the assimilation and actual 
use of these same facts. 

The traditional High School demands that 
two-thirds of the required study be done at 
home. while the one-third done at school is 
without supervision. For the first year stu- 
dent the step frm Grammar into High School 
Amid all the newness of faces and 
conditions he receives the assignment and ex- 
planations of a lesson. 


is great. 


Lacks CONCENTRATION 


That night he opens the book with eager- 
ness, only to find that he cannot recall the 
points given in the class. He proceeds to 
study, as he thinks, but with the wrong line 
of attack, as is evidenced by his failure in 
recitation the next day. Home study has 
Many times the stu- 


dent must study in the family living room. 


proven too great a risk. 


Right there he forms the habit of procrasti- 
nation. Under such conditions too much time 


is spent on one lesson, because the mind is 
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never concentrated. Over in the home of lux- 
ury, the student who fails to do his task ap- 
peals to his elders, who either aid him or 
‘all in the assistance of a tutor. Then there 
re parents who spend little time in their 
iomes, be the reason social or industrial. The 


young people of such families spend several 


evenings each week out of their homes. Since 
ihe home study is the basis of the recitation, 
when the home-work has not been done, the 
value of the class period decreases as the term 
advances. 

If the purpose of the class period is reci- 
tation and the boy has nothing to recite, nor 
understands what the others are doing or say- 
ing, naturally interest wanes. He can’t be 
idle, so he uses the nearest student to try out 
some newly discovered law or even trick. 
on an average, allow study 
periods in school each day. of the 
study 
where 
mother class is reciting, or among a promis- 
‘uous mass of students in a large study hall. 
As each lesson brings its problem, the student 
iries to cope with it. If he is successful, very 
well. He proceeds to meet all the demands 
of the teacher. If he is not successful, then 
he seeks aid or at least sympathy from his 
neighbors. Perhaps he is quite earnest, so he 
isks the teacher in charge. She is quite will- 
ing but can’t give him much time or perhaps 
a German teacher while the student 
wished aid in Latin. The only conclusion one 
an reach is that whether for study at home 
cr in a study hall, the teacher must prepare 
‘le student in the class period, to help him- 
elf honestly and efficiently. Otherwise, her 

ork must fall upon someone else. Someone 

ivy ask, “Has the recitation no place?” Reci- 


Schools two 
Because 
-rowded conditions prevailing, these 
periods must often be spent in a room 


she is 


illon is necessary to train a student to ex- 
ess himself clearly to others. It also gives 
e teacher an opportunity to correct errors as 
cll as take the intellectual measure of the 
dent. 
iaXimum., recitation can 
inimum. 

In 1912-13, 


But if supervised study be raised to 
be reduced to a 
of Mathe- 


the Department 


ities of the High School of the University 


of Chicago adopted the plan, that as soon as a 
student fell below a passing grade, he should 
be registered for a Special Study Class. This 
met after school hours. In this they were 
given special attention and allowed to attend 
the regular class also. By this method they 
find that few students fail and a great in- 
centive is added to the work of the student. 


Stupy UNperR SPECIAL SUPERVISION 


Many teachers voluntarily appoint certain 
days of the week, when for an hour after 
school, students may come to their room and 
study under their supervision. This is good 
as far as it goes, but one fails to reach the stu- 
dent who is backward or who lives at a dis- 
tance or one who is employed after school 
hours. 

The De Kalb High School, Illinois, re- 
quired one study period per week in each 
class. This one period per week has enabled 
teachers to give proper direction to the study 
of the child. 

Pittsburg. I’a., as well as Norfolk, Va., had 
Mathematics and English and sometimes 
other subjects dropped one day in the week. At 
this time, no prepared lesson was held, but 
it could be a conference time. Teachers then 
had a chance to learn the difficulties of the 
student in study, and to develop right habits 
of thinking. On the other hand, the time 
being brief and a class large, little help can 
be given to a slow student. Under a poor 
teacher, they may easily develop into a recrea- 
tion period. 


A Derinite PROGRAM 


In Oakland City, Indiana, W. C. Reavis 
has for the past three years used program 
ecards. Each student is required to make a 
definite program for the term, when, where, 
and how long study upon each subjejct was to 
be given. On the back of these cards were 
directions for study. Duplicates of each stu- 
dent’s program was filed on desk of Study 
Hall. One can readily see that study at 


school or home would have a_ definiteness. 


21) Tithe 


Di-eip ‘ 1 lil lnder same teacher bout 
Sore { idl seme witheut programs, show 
ver\ early the effierer onined threugh the 
sturdy pore vn wl In classes of thirty 

three th ere ne failures in Cicero and Vir 

oil. wlhitl n the first Vear Classes there wer 
nine failures in-class without a Study Pro 

oram. and feur farhure In Class which used 
the Stray Program 


| lyle perl a f i Marth 


attics been tried in Bloomington. *Pnet 
tua. and oon the Phieh Seheoel of the 4U1 
versity cf ¢ wo. By this methed one-half 
the per ~ viven to recitation and the other 
half to preparation of lessons under diree! 
SUPPOLN | 1 thin Instructor. 

Pw isses of Plane Geometry, each having 
eighteen students of equal ability were taught 
by one ti C1 Vihar insupervised — clas- 
stuclied ey wished. Both classes Iya 
the privilege ef the consultation period. But 
the <iper | class was given definite direc 
tion hew to study in the preparation half of 
their period \t the end of six weeks in oa 


final exam upervised class had at 


aversge of 92.44 with no failures: the unsuper 
vised class had an average of SOL with two 


failures, 


The | Ivers t\ Columbia 


scheol of 


has made supervised study possible by giving 
one-third of pel ed to re ‘tation leaving the 
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remainder fer careful 


assignment and prop 
erly directed study, 

Prof. Moore of Yale recently said that, : 
"Scrence. [List ry. Literature. Mathematics, 1 
WHomust be born anew in the mind of ene | 
-tudent who studies them.” 

The preceding tests show that study is more | 
lmportane than recitation. The recitation of | 
a well studied lesson lias a place. but a sti , 
dent must be taught how to grasp situations 
tnd selve preblems himself. 

To summarize: Tlome Study has been WW 
-uceessfiul. Students waste time and contract ) 
bad mental habits. A student dees not often 
erasp an explamatic nh in Class unless he puts 
+ Inte mamecddrate practi *e. Tlence supervised . 
study is needed. A new subject should be first | 
-tucdied under the teacher anil work beou 
Upon it Lfome Study can complete work tha ' 
Is ther ue! ly understood. acu seheel mm : 
construct the method of supervised study best 
i hapted to its conditions. All experiments 
point te the facet that the lenger the supe 
vised studs period the qui ker and better th 
recitation and the mere efficient the student. ' 
The teacher is enabled to find the reot ot a | 
student's trouble. hence can correct. It. Kach : 


student Hee hes capable f r all oft his wor! . 

hence there is no place fer dishonesty. Econ 

omy cf time is learned. ‘The student leave- 

scheol a thinking. trained individual. | 
( 
{ 


ACADEMIC AND PROFESSIONAL TRAINING * 


E. L. DARST, Superintendent of Pulaski county 


I had made up mv mind to he perfectly 
quiet during this conference, but fate has 


willed otherwise. Mr. Glass is the particular 
fate that In 


better mame 


ngs this affliction upon vou. A 
for the talk I] 


he Musings of an Itin 


have prepared 
would probably be, 


Supel ntendent.” ~Ince it Was largely 


eran 


composed. while in the epen country, travel- 


schoo! to another where ] Was 


ing from one 


to the Division Superintendents 
meeting of the State Educa- 


Lynchburg, November, 


*Address delivered 
of Virginia 
tional 
1912 


during the 


Association held in 


free and untrammeled., and this will accou ; 
for the freedom of my speech. I 

I know net in what respect: my address mia 
be different from others T have heard, but 
there is certainly one point of strong resen 
biance to many to which T have patiently hh 
tened. #. ¢.. it is a perfect: vacuum, nothing : 
in it. 

In the discussion of the subject assigned to 
me. T admonish vou that my remarks sha 
be academic rather than professienal. I « 
not know just what Mr. Glass expected me (0 

but. whatever it may be. he will have 


sav. 
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shoulder the responsibility. If you will par- 
don the language I am very much like the 
little boy who received a whipping at school. 
When he reached home in the evening he said 
to his father: “I got a licking to-day and you 
it. 


can Tbe the cause of your getting a licking ¢” 


are the cause of “Why. my son. hew 
“Well” the boy said. “the other day I asked 
yeu how much a million dollars was and you 


told me that it was a h—l of a let of money. 


and that was not the right answer.” If I 
vet a licking I will lay the blame en Mr. 
(iliiss. 


I siippose it would be proper for me in the 
discussion of my subject to support any state- 
iments that To may make by quotations from 
eminent authorities. but for present) purposes 
{ is my intention to eschew eminent authori- 
ties entirely and give veu my own crude 
Views. 

SoMETIEING WronG 


The very fact that the subject, “Academic 
and Professional Training.” has been assigned 
to me for discussion presupposes the further 
fact that scmething with 


there is wrong 


either our Academic. or Professional, Train- 
both. 


We have parties, or 


ing. or 
factions. in the edu- 
cational world just as we do in the political. 
I. myself, have passed threugh all the stages 
of evolution from = stand-patter to censerva- 
tive. progressive, radical. et cetera, and now 
for lack of knowing what further to do, am 
about ready to start over again. 

It is characteristic of human nature to be 
ilwavs on extremes, although reason, religion, 
sociology and every other -ology er -ism teach 
the wisdem of mederation. There are those 


Who abselutely decry professional training 
and place the emphasis on academic prepara- 
On the 


these who magnify the importance of profes- 


tion alone. other hand there are 


sional training and minimize the impertance of 
academic preparation. Either pesition is un- 
Both 
training are necessary, and the chief difficulty 


tenable. academic and professional 
amid such conflicting extremes of opinion is 
to preserve the proper ratio and balance be- 


tween the two. 


There was a time when scholarship alone 
was considered the prerequisite for a success- 
ful pedagegue, but now we know there are 
ether things of almost paramount importance : 
but I think there is danger, as indicated in 
the beginning of my remarks, of forgetting to 
some extent this element of prime necessity. 
her fear that my remarks may be misinter- 
preted T desire to say mest emphatically that 
I believe in professional training. but not to 
the 
preparation. 


disparagement of therough academic 

Unless we are eternally on guard we are 
in danger. T believe, certainly to a degree, of 
for 


would mean an irreparable injury to our svs- 


-ubstituting method material, which 


tem. as no amount of professional skill can 
atone fer a lack of scholarship. 


lGNoranr or FUNDAMENTALS 


letter frem one of the mest. efficient 


ana experienced educators in the State this 


In a 


language was used. “During the summer I 
found 
lamentable ignorance of Arithmetic, Graim- 
History.” 


have examined a dezen teachers and 


mar. Geography and Brethren, 
this ought not so to be. 

Who is responsible for this condition of af- 
fairs? Nobody possibly, in’ particular. and 
everybody, probably, in general. 

We are living in an age of revolutions when 
everything is moving forward, not by degrees, 
but by leaps and bounds: when those things 
which were true vesterday, are proven to be 
c <9's 
quent expression as the “Eternal verities” is an 


for there 


false to-day when such a grandilo- 


anachronism, are no eternal veri- 


ties: when the spirit of icencelasm is so ram- 
pant that the making of the gravest assevera- 
tion may be but the statement of the grossest 
untruth: 


whitherward ¢ 


verily we are progressing. but 

Politics is drifting towards hu- 
manitarianism, education towards both and all 
three conspiring to apotheosize social service 
and deify man. If a man is true to his party 
in politics he is dubbed a partisan: if he votes 
his own convictions he is christened a traitor: 
if a church member holds to some of the older 
Dr. Baldwin seems to 


derstand the question. 





for the sanctity of the Sabbath or refraining 
from worldly amusements, he is acclaimed a 
puritan in the odious sense of the word; if 
an educator insists on some of the culture and 
thoroughness of the past he is heralded “An 


) es, We 


I ask, whither: 


old fogy.” are going some, but again 


Ah. 


name to 


What is this thing we call progress? 
the 


conjure with. 


doctors have not said. It is a 
Progress is a germ disease, no 
doubt, but true progress is brought about by 
a germ of slow growth, yet healthy, while the 
artificial species is more rapid and ofttimes 


more spectacular, but unwholesome. 


TIME TO SIDETRACK 


It behooves us, therefore, to pause for a mo- 
the of the hill 


tops over which we are so rapidly gliding and 


ment on apex of some vast 
examine ourselves to see what species of the 
disease we have. 
If, upon thorcugh examination, we find that 
and Progressive ly 
and let 


our whirlwind gait; otherwise let us sidetrack 


we are Ssdiie ly progre Ssive 


sane, well is it with us, us continue 
a step or two with the best grace possibie. 
We are the leaders, the men in high places, 
the responsible parties, and unless we are 
the 


mournful dirge, “Deposuit potentes de sede et 


careful we may catch cadence of the 
exaltavit humiles.” 

The same wonderful and magical transfor- 
mations that have been taking place in other 
professions in such rapid succession have not 
failed also to touch the pedagogical world. 
In fact it is difficult for a superintendent who 
is required to give from one-half to three- 
fourths of his time to visiting schools to keep 
track of the kaleidoscopic ideals of education. 
We too for the past ten or fifteen years have 
of ebullition, ever 


continual state 


after something new, making 


been in a 
reaching out 
fresh experiments, too eager in our feverish 
haste to test one sufficiently to prove its merit. 
Take stock! Get 
Estimate your profits! How much 
How much 


Gentlemen. Stop! your 
bearings! 
watered stock are we carrying? 
better off are we than we were? In what re- 


is the new better than the old? Mis- 


spect 
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take me not, I am not making a plea for the 
return of the old and the obsolete, but only 
asking a comparison. I acknowledge the su- 
premacy of the new, but do not repudiate the 
wisdom of the old. 

The wisest man that ever lived said, “Re- 
move net the ancient landmarks which thy 
fathers have set,” but I am willing to break 
with the past with all its great achievements 
and embrace the present and future with their 
beatific allurements, only I want to keep a 
small line attached to some of the old land- 
marks that I may not get lost entirely. 


“Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in 
illis.’ and I might add, mutandi sumus 


singulis diebus. 


CrowpED CURRICULUM 


But I have digressed, let us get to some- 
thing concrete. Why the aforesaid lamentable 
Is it the fault of 
What are we 
trying to teach in our public schools to-day ? 


ignorance of Tlistory, ete. ? 


the teaching? Yes, in part. 


Everything. Is our curriculum crowded ? 
“Having eyes, see ye not?” 

Are we teaching anything that is not use- 
fulf No. Can we teach everything that 7s 
useful? I think not. 


this crowding of the curriculum ? 


What are the causes of 
I am not 
prepared to answer definitely, but I am_ per- 
suaded that the extreme tendency to special- 
ization may have something to do with it, 
as every specialist must have a certain portion 
of time allotted to her, or his, specialty, and 
I believe this tendency to specialization, neces- 
sary though it be, is fraught with danger. 

I heard a little story which well illustrates 
the extremes to which specialization has gone. 
A man who had injured his thumb went to 
a physician to have it dressed. The physician 
look at the injured member and expressed 
great sympathy for the sufferer but said: “I 


regret very much that I can do nothing for 
vou. It will be necessary for you to see Dr. 


as my practice is confined to the second 

joint of the index finger.” 
sut you may ask me, Do you believe in a 
the R’s? TI answer, Yes— 


return to three 
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mid-—No. Yes, in that they are essential and 
uist be taught: No, because the course would 
e too narrow and net equip fer present day 
fe. I believe, however, in thoroughness in 

few things rather than a smattering of 
I believe we should substitute a 
valitative theory of education for the present 


verything. 


vantitative theory. 

If a pupil is not well grounded in the very 
fundamentals of an education, all after work 
If the sub- 
tructure is faulty, the super-structure will 


nust necessarily be superficial. 


surely be weak. Another cause in my opinion 
‘hat may contribute to the lack of thorough- 
ness is (I am fully aware that I am on dan- 
cerous ground) the character of many of the 
present day text-books The chief aim in 
many of the elementary beoks seems to be 
io make them so simple and elementary as to 
require no actual work on the part of the 
pupil. The present day tendency seems to be 
to put all the work on the teacher and as lit- 
ile as possible on the pupil. 

“There is no royal road to learning” is an 
udisputable truth and there is no discipline 
for either mind or body without work. 


Wuy Farmurr? 


Why are there so many failures on teachers’ 
xaminations? Surely a teacher would not 
ittempt an examination unless she had cov- 
ered in some manner the work on which she 
s to be examined. Too often the results 
prove the shallowness and superficiality of the 
vork. If she doesn’t know her subject, sure- 
A teacher must have 
ad much more work than she attempts to 
If she expects to teach Arithmetic 
horoughly she should have a course in Alge- 
ra: if she is going to teach Algebra, she 
hould have a course in Geometry; if she ex- 
ects to go further and teach Geometry and 
‘rigonometry, then it is well that she should 
tudy Analytical Geometry and Calculus. 
The same principle holds true in_ the 
caching of any other subject. In other words 
teacher must, in order to be successful, have 
id and mastered much more material than 


y she cannot teach it. 


‘each, 


she expects to give. I believe a good English 
teacher will be the better by having had a 
good course in Latin, although this, in some 
quarters, is beginning to be considered a use- 
less study and its pursuit a waste of time. 
Not 


many days ago I heard a prominent educator 


It is already tabooed to some extent. 


prophesy that the day would soon come in 
Virginia when, if it became necessary to have 
a paragraph of Latin translated, some one 
would have to be imperted to do it. This 
may be true but / am just a wee bit skeptical 
about it. At any rate I hope it may not come 
in my day. 

Let me keep my Latin and take away my 
knowledge of English and I can scon regain 
the English; but take away my Latin and you 
have destroyed a large part of my English. 
I want it retained, moreover, for its cultural 
and disciplinary value. 

There are a great number of failures on the 
English Grammar examinations, and yet these 
examinations are so simple that any high 
school graduate ought to make from 90 per 
to 100 per cent. The most highly re 
spected authorities to-day say that we are 
teaching too much technical grammar, that 
this must be done away with and only th 
language studied. 
again you see the results 


cent 


This may be true also but 
1 might go on and 
enumerate other subjects calling attention to 
deficiencies and the lack of thoroughness, but 
time does not permit. 

It is true that all the people do not need 
all the things that I would advocate, but many 
of the people do need them. 

Thoroughness in the fundamentals of an 
education work no injury to any one, but a 
lack of thoroughness will work an injury to 
a large percentage of our people and it is in- 
cumbent upon us to care for the needs of all 
the people. This thoroughness can only be 
secured by beginning in the elementary grades. 
But some may say there is not time for this. 
I admit that under the present congested con- 
dition of our schools and curricula there is 
not time, but under normal conditions we are 


already consuming too much time. Pupils 


are reaching the high school too late in life, 
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and, for this reason, those who go further are 
reaching the college and the university teo 
late. , 

The average age of the college graduate to- 
day is 22 years and LO months. to which if 
three or four years be added fer a university 
course aman is 26 or 27 vears old) beginning 
life. so that aces ring to Dr. O-sler’s theory he 


l 


Is read) to be chboroformed about the time he 


is mntkine v2 wood start in life. 


Lack or Proressionvan TRAINDING 
I do not think that To will meet with serious 
opposition en the proposition that there is a 
lack of therou@hness in academic training. but 
What about the professional training of the 
ulverage tea her? 


the degree of thoroughness in academic work / 


hh. or clues it exceed 


t colnmenstirate wi 


What do we mean ly pre fessional training / 
Tomav net be able to define the term aecu- 


| 


rately but it certainly means such training as 


will @ive skill in 


the presentation of subject 
matter and in the manipulation of the ma- 
terials te be handled, including the pupils of 
invelves a knowledge of Theory 


Metheds, of discipline. of 
*Mirabile dictu” here again 


Course. lt 
and Practice. of 
child nature ane 
*Tot homines. quot -ententiae.” there are 
about as Trbev yn methods as there are writers 
on the subject. all prescribed for normal con- 
ditions when conditions are always abnormal, 
This being true a teacher's individuality 
sheuld not be crushed Iy compelling her to 
adhere strictly to Mr. or Mrs. A's or B's 
method. but she shi uld have a evood working 
knowledge of the fundamental principles of 
teaching and all approved metheds and be al- 
lowed the freedom of selection as circum- 
stances may dictate. 

I clesire to 1 peat what I have tlready said 
that IT believe in professional traming. Let 
me tell you what IT think are the qualifica- 
tions of a good teacher. Phorough academic 
preparation, plus COMME sense, plus a sufhi- 
clent amount of pre fessional training to give 
a clear grasp of fundamental principles and 


il] 


in presentation, but not 


some sk 


Imnapart 


enough, in preportion to the amount of 
academic training, to close the mind up like 
an ovster shell and render it impervious to all 
extraneous conditions and circumstances. 

These three things, I believe, are necessary 
to make a successful teacher. Eliminate any 
one of them and vou have injured the value 
of the teacher. I believe. however, that there 
Is such a thing as overtraining. A few years 
ago there was a prize fight in one of the 
Southern States the result of which was rather 
disappeinting to these who keep posted on 
such matters. After the fight the statement 
Was made that the vanquished fighter, by far 
the most skillful of the two, had been over- 
trained so that he was neither able to take 
punishment hor elve the proper force to his 
blews. 

So it may be with teachers. Give them more 
~kill in presentation than you give material to 
present and their blows will lack force. 

rom what source are we to obtain our pro- 
fessionally trained — teachers ¢ Krom our 
Normal] schools ot COULSe., We owe much to 
the Normal schools of the State and thev have 


furnished us many excellent teachers. 
Nov Prerrecren Yer 


But while they are «le Ing excellent service 
I think it true that they have no more reached 
perfection than the rest of the svstem. 

While I may be mistaken and it may not 
he practicable, still I believe they might con- 
tribute in some way to eliminate the afore- 
suid lack of thoreughness in subject matter. 
It is true that their chief function as the 
name implies is to give professional training, 
but vet I think some means could be devised 
to lay additional stress on subject matter, 

As I understand it, they are supposed to 
give two years in professional training and 
practice work after the completion of the four 
As a matter of fact 
they are attempting to give this professional 


vear high school course. 


training to many young girls who have never 
seen a four year high school: many of these 
girls have not had sufficient academic train- 
ing to enable them to profit by the profes- 
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ional training given. In my opinion they 
should not be allowed to enter a Normal un- 
til after graduation from a high school and 
» then the academic work accomplished should 
strengthened. If it is impossible for the 
Normals to strengthen this work, then we 
nust devise means of doing it in the high 
<chools, 

Otherwise what are we to do for high school 
teachers’ As I view the matter the normal 
eraduates are splendidly equipped for prim- 
iy and grade work, but, with few exceptions, 
we not equipped for high school work, fer 
the reason before menticned that they know 
We are 


compelled then to fall back on the college 


no more than they attempt to teach. 


eraduate who has no professional training. 
Permit me to mention ene other aspect of 
the professionally trained. There is a spirit 
pervading them as a class, which, whether it is 
fostered by the institution or not, exists, viz.: 
| spirit of infinite superiority over those who 


There are 
many able teachers whose only professional 


have had no such advantages. 


training has been cbtained by actual experi- 
ence in the school room, obtained sometimes. 
perhaps, at the expense of the children, but 
obtained nevertheless, and they should not be 
Paul, in that 
wonderful epistle to the Romans. says to the 
weaker brother, “Why 
brother og 
+*( yr 
brother 7” 


looked upon as inferior beings. 


dost thou judge thy 
and then he 
dest thou set at 


says to the stronger, 
why naught thy 

I think this is applicable in education as 
well as in religion. 

And now, gentlemen, Tam through. T may 
be wrong throughout. If so show me the er- 
ror of my way: vou know my great hobby is 
co-operation, and IT am proud to co-operate 
with this—the most intellectual body of men 
in the State. 


our former State Superintendent, “I have no 


I close with a quotation from 


pride of opinion.” 


THE PHYSICAL CARE OF THE CHILD 


A Supreme Duty Resting Upon the Teachers of Our Schools 


EDITH E. PROESCHER, Norfolk Public Schools 


[ think the most bewildering preblem to a 
iild’s mind is the subject se/f, the ego, as it 


ere. Tle knows he lives, but cannot under- 


iand. When the little ones first enter school 
is problem can be solved most simply. The 
hild knows that he ean think, tell him he 
inks with his mind or brain, show him 


here it is: teach him that his body and 
iubs are but the servants of his mind. Let 
i experiment. his hands and feet will not 
move unless his mind wishes them to do so. 
well upon these points as they are the first 
teps toward self-control and concentration, 
© chief points m discipline. 

Teach him that his body belongs to him; 

is the house his soul lives in, therefore he 
The 


iought of ownership interests him, as_ so 


ist value it as his dearest possession. 


anv possess so little. 





To- 


gether with the pride we endeavor to instill. 


Here we may touch upon cleanliness. 


we must look at the children every day to see 
that they are clean. Let them 
this is to be a part of the daily program, un- 


feel sure that 


i‘! they naturally acquire a distaste for un- 
cleanliness. 
A simple device for examining 


and nails is by a little finger play. personify- 


the hands 


ing the fingers, calling them little brothers, 
the nails are their faces. Stories of tidy and 
untidy children are very effective. 

This daily survey is essential in that it di- 
rectly enables the teacher to detect illness or 
disease of any nature, whereas otherwise the 
pupil would have remained in the schoolroom 
for a length of time unobserved. 

It is true that in our city schools we have 
including dectors and 


medical inspectors, 


nurses, vet Wwe cannot expect them to note the 
Indispositic I) of Oul pupils SO readily as we, 


Who are them. 


Now let 


clent 


constantly assceiated with 


tis presume that the child has sufh- 


knowledge as to 


the care of his body: 


the next orent difficulty is the teacher herself. 


Pine TrRacier 
What are her ideals. her knowledge of hu 
Phictnh Liature, hey practical experiences in life / 
I consider it almost criminal to place the wel 


fare of unsuspecting children in the hands of 
voung, inexperienced girls! 

They have graduated, that is true, yet they 
remind me of the miser who buried his gold, 


and one day when he went to look for it 


found that it was A friend passing by 


gone. 


saw him frantically bemoaning his _ loss. 
“Don't worry,” said the friend, “go bury some 
stones in the gold’s place, you can make as 
much use of them as you did of your gold.” 
Their the 


worthless unless accompanied by those vital 


knowledge, like miser’s gold, is 
scientific assets which enable us to know our- 
selves before trying to mold others. 

The untrained teacher, in most instances, is 
too anxious, and in her anxiety she is con- 
scious only of the subject she is teaching, to 
the great neglect of the physical welfare of 
the child. 


The matters of ventilation and heat are of 


ten ignored. Net only is this true of un 
trained teachers, however, but of many others. 


visited a ¢lassroom in charge of a 


After hav- 


room, I 


I once 
teacher regarded as very efficient. 
that 
forced to make apologies for an abrupt depar- 


Ing spent one hour in was 


ture. The heat was so great that I was glad 
to escape, tho” svmpathizing deeply with the 
little that 
closed windows and fast rising temperature. 


victims in reom with its tightly 
Yes, we have thermometers, but they instead 
of the teachers, seem to be on the retired List. 

The question ef ventilation is a very trying 
one, especially to city teachers. Our schools 
are supposed to be equipped with perfect heat- 
I fail to see the 
In the 


ing and ventilating systems. 
saving they are perfect. 


veracity in 
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first place, the heated air, instead of being 
steam heated, is very dry, and the ventilation 
is in my mind beyend redemption. 


AT (CROSS Py RPOSES 


IT ence heard a teacher in one of the city 
that she just couldn't stand it 
If she left 
a school official or decter came in and opened 
them, and if she left them open, the principal 
or another school official said they must be 


schools say 


any longer. the windows closed 


closed as the syste Me provided sufficient venti- 
lation, and. mereover, she added that the jani- 
tor upon seeing her windows open, immediate- 
ly cut off the heat entirely from her room, 
thinking her room was too warm, and of 
course he didn’t want to waste coal. 

The advice of the older teacher was, “Well, 
when they tell vou to close the windows, close 
them, and when they're gone, why just use 
your common sense and open them again.” I 
haven't heard from her since, I hope she is 
still using her ccmmon sense, however. 

Open air schools in one part of the city 
and—well, I have speken in sufficient detail 
of the others. 

Threugh the child we must teach the parent 


the importance of fresh air. I tell my chil- 


dren they must sleep with their windows 
open at night so that the lovely fairies 


The 


paints reses on 


can come. In. 
derful 
and in their dreams takes them to beautiful 


fairy, with her won 


wand their cheeks. 


Fairyland. While if the windows are closed. 
the good fairies cannot come in and the bad 
fairies come up out of the cellars and chim 
neys and touch the little children with thei 
sooty fingers and leave dark circles under theii 
eyes and make them dream dreadful dreams. 

Needless to say we have already taught the 
child the necessity for correct pesition an 
the uses of the air we inhale. In connectior1 
with this point cur attention is drawn to that 
other impertant lifegiving factor—sunlight ! 


NEED SUNSHINE 


I believe mest sincerely that if there is on 


fault in the regulation of our schools 


grea 
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it is the teachers’ neglect and disregard tor 
this subject. 

Pupils in all our schools are detained for 
ours, day after day—kept in after school for 
ome trifle—probably a missed word or two; 
in most cases because they couldn’t do some 
bsurd problem in arithmetic; sometimes be- 
use of a slight violation of a narrow-minded 
cucher’s idea of discipline, a discipline which 
ees the slightest whispering on the part of 
lie child and is blind to his physical position. 

| dare to say this because from experience 
| am assured that keeping in does not 

ihe desired results. 

The very thought of a child’s being shut 
i! from freedom and sunshine, writing hun- 
lreds of numbers or words, from which he 
earns absolutely nothing; then too perhaps 

hecause he probably won’t pass without special 
If a teacher can really 
‘ach, the allotted school hours are sufficiently 


have 


ieaching after school. 


iong. 

If the child in the hands of a skillful teacher 
annot take in the work, why then he is in the 
wrong grade. 

Rules exist regulating the length of time 
pupils may be detained, but in most cases they 
seem to be completely ignored. 

What is the use of teaching the benefits de- 
rived from sunlight unless we allow the pupils 
io take advantage of them ? 

Children desire not only to hear about 
‘hings, but also to see them, and by seeing the 

inlight I do not mean allowing the glare of 
vht to shine in helpless children’s eyes, be- 

‘use we haven't sufficient discretion to pro- 

rly regulate the shades! 

| once taught under a principal who was 

exacting on this point that he would even 

jist shades which were already properly ad- 
sted, I may say properly because he would 
ce them again just as he found them, though 
eemed to think the arrangement just a //t- 
Letter, YT didn’t mind—better be too pre- 


than not sufficiently so. 
in close relation to this subject is the child 
My heart is filled with compassion 
the little companionless children who 
ud their recreation time standing around 
cloomy basements. their dejected spirits, 


recess. 





due to some unhappiness in their home, seem 
to be in keeping with the surroundings. 

It is the teacher’s duty to endeavor to make 
their hearts lighter and insist upon their going 
outside and mingling with other children. 


ALTRUISM NEEDED 


If teachers would only learn to cultivate a 
more altruistic nature! Love the little ones 
in your care, and oh! how much easier your 
work will become. We come to school and 
think we are doing our duty; do we at night 
question ourselves and ask if we have done 
something that day to make the world a lit- 
tle better? So often we neglect the little 
things that tend to uplift the child mentally 
and physically. We say we haven't time for 
such things. 

As Michael Angelo was working upon one 
of his masterpieces, a friend who had _ been 
absent several days visited his studio. “And 
what have you done since I was here?” asked 
the friend. The great sculptor replied, “I 
have deepened the furrow in the brow, de- 
pressed an eyelid, and added another line to 
the mouth.” “TI see all those things,” said the 
friend, “yet they are only trifles.” “True,” 
said the great sculptor, “but those trifles make 
perfection and surely you do not call perfee- 
tion a trifle.” 

One great trouble is that so many teachers 
teach as they were taught. going on from 
year to year in just the same old way, never 
conscious that—‘Life is never just the same 
at any point.” 

If they read more schcol literature, attend- 
ed mere summer schools, and planned their 
work more carefully, they would have more 
time to educate not only to teach the child— 
as well as a life filled with more pleasure and 
far less friction with pupils. patrons, and 
principal. 

As the mind is dependent upon the pliysi- 


cal condition, in like manner I believe the 
physical condition is dependent upon the 
mind. 

Let an atmosphere of happiness pervade the 
classroom—a_ reverence and sympathy for 


childhood. 


28 Pil k. 


“Teaver es about Is Jhh Our Infancy.” Loo 


wiltly de the hacows fall. ana the beauty. 


the orale rool hhnocence ds gone! 
We have thi ld at the most Hapression 
vlole 1ort 
Pirie Divine Spar 
Ih Hits theauelt- he lives the life Wwe reveal 
to lim: therefere let us seelk to keep alive the 
Innate virtues, the s] ark of se methine divine 


that we must awaken in him, for Tam firm in 


mv conviction that. “God has put something 


noble anal ron cl. 


[lis 


the beauty of the rose by 


Inte every heart which hand created.” 

Can we clisclese 
roughly tearing asunder the petals of the bud ¢ 
itself. so 


Grently. sli wy reveals 


like the child. 


Strict discipline. cold and unsympathetic in- 


its beauty 


structions are fruitless: /nferest cannot live 


with such surroundings. 


Always bear in mind that children of every 
nature, every temperament are in your care, 
A kind of heart to heart relationship must 
The teacher's 


child's 


OXISf between pupil and teacher. 


interest must be the child’s—the in- 


terest must be the teacher's. 


Self consciousness is a great draw-back to 


many children, vet this is entirely overcome 


when teacher and pupil work in loving har- 
mony. The child's demeanor is characterized 
by his thenehts Inward jov brings outward 
happiness. 

“Beauty fades and riches have wings, but 
a sense of humor, the ability to /avgf is truly 
a oft of the @ods.” 

Make the pupils happiness cur aim in life. 


Always weave the pl / element into the child's 


work. Games tnvolving the uses of the five 
senses. teaching their deleacy and danger of 


t 


abuse. are both 


the child. 


fascinating and instructive to 


Let him skip and dance to the rhythm of his 


dramatize stories. correlating action 


SOngS, 


with thought. 


} 


work IT} pdMT alse 


, 
sTudy, 


Give more 
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especially significant is the fact that  sta- 


istics prove that pupils whose studies are of 


a screntific nature, show decidedly lower per 


cent of morbidity, that Nemesis to progress, 
than those whose work is in classical courses. 


Which make heavier demands upon strictly in- 
tellectual application and afferd less oppoertun- 
ity for physical activity. Teachers should take 
part in the physical activities of the children. 
Play with them, JavgAé with them. teach them! 
vot do 


primary work. for extreme quiet is not natural 


Kxceedingly NEV Als teachers shoul 


with a child. 
His life in school becomes too artificial. in 
no way associated with his real life. thereby 


causing our instructions to be lost sight of cem- 


pletely as seon as he re-enters his own 
sphere. 

We teach children /o do and forget that 
powerful ageney cult, Culture which 


tends to self-preservation from moral, plysi- 
With 


edge of self. the development of culture. and 


cal, and aesthetic standpoints. know l- 
a spirit of happiness the plrysical welfare of 


the child is assured, 


At the Richmond meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendents the following was 
one of the resolutions passed : 

“Every rural school should provide a home 
Including ‘This 


will be ene trained for rural schools. 


a small farm fer the teacher. 
tencher 
will knew the child and his needs. will cease 
to bea tramp teacher, will be able to correlate 
scheel life with life in the country, and will 
be a leader of men: that we favor a county 
or a larger administrative district union for 
rural-school work. thus providing equality of 
educational privileges. equalization of taxes. 
adaptation to the vrowing needs, and efficient 


super Isien. 


What Did He Mean? 
“How do you like my singing 7” 
“Well, I've heard Tetrazzini and Mary 


She: 


lle: 


Garden. but you're better still” 
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HOW TO TEACH HISTORY AND WHEN 


Practical Suggestions Concerning the Best Methods to be Adopted 


Ilistory is, in itself, so broad and so far 

hing in its cause and effect, that if one 
ows Where to begin teaching he does not 
ww where to step. Yet this is one of the 
| interesting and inspiring subjects in our 
col course, 

In pursuing this subject one should not seek 
recumulate facts but should form the habit 
correct. thinking. The past should be 

ought into relation with the present, show- 
how past ideas and experiences are con- 

olling influences in our social and industrial 
re. 

\part from the patriotism with which an 

ieresting teacher should inspire a pupil, he 

ould learn the value of liberty both social 
nd religious, the love of which is our inheri- 
tance from our German ancestry, and which 
is been such a potent factor in shaping the 
story of our country. 
Phere are three ways in which this subject 
the biographical, the narra- 
Perhaps in sug: 


iv be taught 
ve and the philosophical. 
sting when this subject should be taught, 
inay give a few hints as to how it should 
taught. 
Much of our histery in the lower grades 
ould consist in reading and telling stories 
vreat men and impertant events in Ameri- 
listory, ef myths and Bible stories cor- 
In connection with this 
holidays and 


ited to the grade. 


rk. we celebrate national 
thdays of great men with special exercises 

the werking out of various projects which 
Thus 


inay develop the constructive ability of the 


of particular interest’ to children. 


pils and this hand-werk will add much in- 
-t: and, will therefore fix the stery in the 
ds of the children. 


Tue Firs, Grave 
en, for the first grade, the story of the 


teld: and for the best 
tals some little dramatizing be allowed 


flower mav be 


tthe boys and girls going to church in 


Fd 
2 





costumes of crepe paper tats and aprons as 
little Pilgrims. On February 22d, the story 
of Washington's boy-hoed. with drawings of 
the flag. Then a flag drill or a hatchet drill 
would delight their hearts. Lee's and Jack- 
son's birthdays should be observed with exer- 
cises suited to the grade. 

The work of the second grade should be 
The landing of the Pil- 
grims could be appropriately illustrated on 
~The Primary 


practically the same. 


the sand table for this grade. 
Education” makes splendid suggestions for 
such celebrations. 

Grade II] introduce these 
stories into the language work. After telling 
the story to the children, have them repeat 


could easily 


the story the next day and perhaps drama- 
tize it the little 
compesition of simple. clear-cut statements 
could Should the story of Hhia- 
watha be told, have the pupils commit to 
memory some of the simpler lines. If per- 
mitted to wear their Indian costumes, they 
will be delighted with a drill or play. Thus 
we teach the little ones in sterv. song, and 
Yet the chil- 
the ethical 
They will know why the hero was ad- 


following: then a nice 


be written. 


acting many valuable things. 


dren need net be troubled about 
part. 
mirable. These steries should always be such 
as to appeal to the child’s heart. imagination 
and understanding: and the descriptions. min- 
lite enough for the child to obtain a mental 


picture, 
Grape IV 


Grrade TV. we think, should have biography 
told by the teacher, the pupil not being per- 
mitted to use a text. certainly in the first half 


term's work. A simple outline will help the 


pupils repeat the story the next day. Atten- 
tion should be given” the elementary facts 
forming the setting of the biography. Ex 


plain the sccial and political conditions of the 
Help th 


pupils to appreciate something of the man’s 


country at the date of the story. 
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Teach the stories of 
Columbus and other explorers and settlers of 
Then take the men of later in- 
fluence as Otis, Patrick Henry, Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, and teach the bearing they 
had upon the history of their country while 
it Was passing from a kingdom to a democracy. 
Let the stories correlate and the children will 
have a chain of simple but valuable history. 

Grade V, we think, should have Virginia 
history in biography, but as the time has now 


worth and = influence. 


our country. 


come When they may begin to reason and do 
some independent work, we think it appro- 
priate for them to be furnished with a text 
book; vet we are aware that fine authorities do 
not bear us out in this opinion. 

It would be well to tell first ; 
then have the children read them and narrate 
them the next day. The map should be used 
thus correlating history and geography. An 
outline should be (This is ideal 
but difficult to fifteen-min- 


the stories 


posted. 


carry out in a 


ute period). The teacher should group 
around these biographies the chief his- 


torical events and the general movement in 
the history of Virginia, and give the pupils 
idea of the influence that our 
State exercised in forming our nation; always 


an accurate 


bringing in any parallel history bearing on 
the subject. 


Grave VI. 
take United States His- 


Grade VI should 


tory to Buchanan’s administration in one ses- 
sion—two terms—studyving cause and _ effect. 
Outlines should be given the children and 


these filled out by themselves—an interesting 
work for “Cut and dried” questions 
should be avoided; but problems should be 


some. 


given them to work out: for example: “What 
would the pupil have done at Valley Forge ?” 
“In choosing Washington for President was 
it wise? and why?” Give questions that will 
lead to thought and discussion—debate even. 
Comparison is another good method. The 
Engiish, French, and Spanish explorers might 
be compared; the governments of each; the 
political, social, religious and economic con- 
and ascertained 


discussed : reasons 


ditions 


why France and Spzin lost a foothold i 
America. 

In passing over the French and India 
wars, attention should be called to the war: 
raging between France and England, and how 
the colonies took up the quarrel. But whil 
the colonies were fighting England’s wars, al 
most unaided, the colonists were being trained 
in warfare and self-reliance and independ 
ence, which fitted them for the great Revo 
lutionary struggle, when England undertook 
arbitrarily to tax British subjects, whos 
birth-right was representation or no taxation 
Tell the children of the Magna Charta, of 
Simon de Monfort and the establishment of 
the House of Commons; of the Petition of 
Rights, and the Bill of Rights, and they will 
see the justice of the Declaration of Inde 
pendence. And when the results of this long 
struggle are summed up, we think another re 
sult will be a class of little patriots. 

THe ForMAtTion oF GOVERNMENT 

The formation of the government should 
now occupy the attention. Hamilton’s method 
of funding the empty treasury; the inade- 
quacy of the Articles of Confederacy and the 
necessity for a stronger central government 
as exemplified by the adoption of the Consti- 
tution—each of these should be taken up in 
detail. 

In studying the War of 1812, England’s 
attitude to France should be explained, with 
her “Orders” and Napoleon’s Decrees thus 
closing the ports of both countries to the 
world. While Napoleon pretended to repeal 
his “Orders” England remained openly hostile 
and our country was forced to declare wa 
again. Source books. Thwaite’s The Colonies 
and Hart’s Formation and Foundation of the 
Union. 

The history can now be finished by the end 
of the first term in Grade VIT. 

We now approach the saddest period in ou 
history—the Civil War—when North and 
South conscientiously believed that each waged 
a righteous warfare. The causes remote and 
immediate should be discussed. Recall the 
Hfartford Convention with its plan for seces 








Sansa Seale a I 0c 
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on. ‘The Mexican War seemed a school of 
raining for officers and soldiers of this war. 
‘yiscuss the leadership and campaigns. Thx 
esults were that the States became an indis- 
luble And 
each our youth that fathers 
iitors, God forbid that we should teach them 
ny narrow views or disloyalty to the nation. 


union. while we must not 


their were 


1 


(he plans fer reconstruction should now be 
<cussed with all their blight and bravery. 
A SURVEY 
As we approach the end of the history it 
well to take a survey cf important bills as 
the tariff, coinage, ete. 

Throughout the study there should be talks 
on current events as some one has said, “His- 
tory is past polities and politics is present 


‘istory.” Show our development in agricul- 


ture, mining, manufacturing and especially in 
education. 

Papers on selected topies should be read in 
class, thus bringing in additional information 
and encouraging a spirit of research. Source 
beoks, Wilson on Divisien and 
Curry on Reconstruction. 


Reunion and 


Of course in the limited time we can only 
touch the more salient points of history. The 
pupils should now have the foundation of all 
good citizenship. and should realize something 
of the responsibilities that will rest upon them 
as American citizens, and the honorable posi- 
tion that their country holds among the na- 
tions of the earth. 
|The name of the author of the above arti- 


ele is unknown. The Journat would be 
- 


pleased to receive it—Eprror. | 


TYPES OF ORAL LANGUAGE LESSONS 


LULA OCILLE ANDREWS, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 


I. 

Tue Conversation Lesson 
|. Subject of the Lesson: “Some Familiar 
Signs of: Rain.” 

”. Time: Middle or last of April. 
3. Place: Fourth or Fifth Grade. 
!. Aims of the Lesson: 
a. To draw every child into a free and live- 
discussion and stimulate each one to con- 
bute his best thought and expression to the 
onversation for the sake of everybody else’s 
leasure and profit. 
). To quicken the children’s interest in a 
inating phase of folklore and set them 
ching eagerly for the completest list pos- 
ole of the rain signs known in their own 
himunity. 


». Previous or Simultaneous Related Les- 
Language: A conversation lesson on “The 


iin: Where It Comes from and What It 
es.” the day before this lesson. 

Poems: A Sudden Shower, by James Whit- 
b Riley: April Rain, by Rebert Loveman: 
‘ore the Shower, vy Thomas Bailey Ald- 


Geography: Rainfall; weather observations 
and records. 

Nature Study: Simple experiments in evap- 
oration and condensation. 

Music: Several pretty rain songs. 

6. Previous Assignment for This Lesson 
shall continue our 
tien about the rain by talking about some 
familiar signs of rain. Ask the members of 
the family, the cook, the gardener, and the 
farm-hands what old-fashioned rain proverbs 
they know best. Let us see who can tell us 
the greatest number of these to-morrow. 

7. Discussion :—People have always seemed 
fond of signs of every kind. Many queer and 
interesting signs and superstitions have come 
from These 
strange savings are about good and bad luck, 
marriages and deaths, and all sorts of fa- 
miliar everyday things nearest to our lives. 
Many cf the best known are about the weather. 
Some 


To-morrow we conversa - 


down t® Us long. long ago. 


especially the rain. persons seem to 


have become good weather prophets through a 
acquaintance with these 


long signs. No 


doubt many of them have seme truth back of 
them, but many others are pure superstitions, 
interesting but unreliable. 
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Have 


about the 


you heard mans of these savings 
rain / Whi ls evervbody sO lnter- 
ested in knowing whether it is going to rain 7 


Which of 


the appearance of the sky or clouds ¢ 


with 
In St. 
Luke. Christ <avs: “When vou see a cloud rise 
vy: ‘There 
Do clouds 
Do you know 
Palestine / 


these signs are connected 


out of the west straightwav ve sav: 


eometh a shower: anal SO ii TS. 


In the west mean rain for us? 


why they meant rain in 


Which of these siens are connected with 
wind. thunder. or lLehtnine? With smoke. 
foo, or frost’ With the sun or the moon ? 


Longfellow. ll 7 hy I] reed of the Hesperus, 


Which most of vou know, uses one of these: 
“Toast n Ynt the moon lad a eolden ring. 


And to-night no see.” 


Which of 


mooh we 


these savings have to do with All 


mals. birds. and insects. and the way they act 4 
Shake- enre describes some one as “elamorous 
as oa parvo iweinst the rain.” What did he 
mean’ Do vou know anything else that is 
clamoreus against the rain 4 


What “10s cli pena Wpon the appearance of 


trees, plants. and flowers / 
Which are connected with sounds? 
Warehy sure mnected with persons ancl their 


feelings / 
What) <1 perstitrous 
bring rain in dry weather 
What signs of clearing off do we often 
hear / 
Here are 
which are 
They 


dlisco\ erVrer = ¢ { 


some verses enlled Signs of Tain. 
the 
Dr. Jenner, the 
vaccination. Should vou Like t 
hear them / And here. teo. is a short poem 
by Aldrich. ealled Bi Fore thre Nhower. Notice 
Do vou recall any 
that 


crowded with old ideas about 


rain. were written ly 


sighs he speaks of. 


what 


other peem or any story makes use of 
such signs / 
Which <1gns have 


them / 


pers is 


a good deal of truth in 
What 
Why? 


How did such sayings ever come into exist- 


Which are mostly superstition / 


believe most in such signs? 
ence / 
for Next 


Many of these rain signs are in rhymes and 


§. Suggestive Assignment Lesson: 


couplets, such as, 


“When the donkey blows his horn, 3 
“Tis time to house your hay and corn.” 


And again, 


“A sunshining shower 


Won't last half an hour.” 


Shouldn't yeu like to see how many of the-e 
And 
shouldn't vou like. also. to put some of these 
We will try 


Some of my pu 


verses vou can collect) by to-morrow 4 


saving into rhymes of your own 4 
that to-morrow, if vou wish. 
pils ence did that rery well, and T will read 
some of their verses after vou have made 
VOUS, 


Note Lo 


vest ive 


This is merely a sug 
With the 


changes in materials, both for lnng@uage an 


Teachers. 


lesson plan. necessar'\ 


the group of related subjects. such a_ lessor 
readily adapted into a serles appro 
The subject of tl S 


hay he 
priate for fall and winter. 
particular lesson in the series might well | 
Karly Fall.” or 
a Severe Winter” or the more gen 
Weather Signs”—o1 


anv other preferred adaptation. 


“Scme Signs of an “Soni 
Signs of 
eral topie, “Some Cold 


| 


Such Jessens. frequently enjoved, should 


finally show desirable results in encouraging 


children to greater ease and freedom Ni 
speech: in stimulating them to think to seme 
purpese hefore irving to (alk: in coaxing thie 
diffident out of their shyness: in restraining 
the overbold by teaching them a courteous ¢ 

sideration for the rights and pleasure of other: 
in a cenversation; in providing a natural 
meeting place for the languge interests wi 


cther school subjects and with the intimate al 





fairs of daily life: in revealing to a quiet 

watchful teacher the prevalent errors of he 
class so that she may provide for their mc -! 
objectionale 
habits f 


urgent needs in overcommg 


Usage and acquiring attractive 
speech. 

It may also be added, by way of suggesti: 
that such frequent and lively oral lessons pi» 
vide the most adequate and reasonable pre} 
ration for all forms of written work, and 
sure to result in greatly improved) writtn 


work if skilfully followed up. 
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CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


J. H. BINFORD, Secretary. MRS. L. R. DASHIELL, Director of Leagues 





hiring the past year Mr. Binford spent 
days in the field, visited 53 counties and 
vered 137 addresses; while Mrs. Dashiell 
in the field 74 days, visited 36 counties, 
vered 61 addresses, and paid official visits 
leagues. You may think that this was 
ring about, but just watch us this year. 

During the past year the association pub- 


ed the following new bulletins: List of 
akers for Public Scheels: Junior Civic 


igue Bulletin: How to Organize A League; 
at Do You Pay Your Teachers? 
In all, the association distributed to teach- 
trustees, and league officers 44,700 pieces of 
erature. It is our purpose to keep up this 
«| work during the present session, and 
ers desiring literature on school subjects 
invited to get in touch with our office. 
Phe status of league work during the past 


sion was as follows: 


unber of counties having leagues.... oe 
mber of active leagues............ 641 
CRUUUID sci dixcen ceenicoenassawees 95,122 
eagues organized during the vear.... 9 147 


cagues contributing one dollar to the 


<upport of the asseciation........ 150 
ve Activitizrs or 100 Scmoon ANd Civic 
Leacur As Suown By May, 1914. 
Reports 
69 observed Patrons’ Day 
‘observed Health Day 
+ observed Good Reads Dav 
~ observed Better Farm Life Day 
improved ground by grading, sowing 
-s. planting trees, etc. 
( bought school supplies 
bought State Aid Libraries 
used funds in interest of new buildings 
purchased water coolers 
' purchased pianos 
conducted night school 
paid for services of trained nurse 
bought moving picture machines 
did community work 


A glance at the above will convince you of 
the absolute importance of the School and 
Civic League work. Will you not organize or 
reorganize as soon as school opens? The im- 
portant person in league work is the teacher. 
You must do the planning. Our new league 
bulletin is a great improvement on previous 
editions and sug- 


Send for a 


contains many valuable 
gestions on school improvement. 


copy. 
Juntor Civic LEAGUES 


During the past three years our School 
Clubs or Junier Civic Leagues have proven 
very successful. This year we propose to de- 
velop this work to a greater extent than ever 
in the past. Nothing will do more for a 
school. We think our Junior Civic League is 
better than the old type of literary society 
because it includes more: and it is adapted 
to every type of school. The league button, 
the prize we offer, the circular letter from our 
office, the reading course are all attractive fea- 


tures. Organize one in your school. 


Reaping Course 


We hope to make a great success of our 
Reading Course for 1914-15. An announce- 
ment will be issued later. We hope to have 
at least eight special bulletins for this course. 
Harrisonburg will issue one—on The Valley of 
Virginia: The Rappa- 


hanneck Valley: Radferd—on Southwest Vir- 


Fredericksburg—on 
gina. There will be interesting bulletins by 
the University. William and Mery, Hamp- 
ton Institute. the State Highway Commission 
State Health 


course is designed especially for civic league 


nel the Department. This 


members. 


SEND FoR THE FottowitnGg PUBLICATIONS 


How To Organize A League: Junior Civie 


League Bulletin; Patrons’ Day Program; 


List of Speakers for 1914-15; Score Card 
for Country Schools. 
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READING COURSE FOR 1914-1915 


At a meeting of the State Board of Eduea- 


tion, on August 21st. the following list of 
books of the 1914-15 Reading Course were 
adopted : 
O’Shea’s Everyday Problems in Teaching. 
Putfer’s Vocational Guidanee. 


Keeleston and Bruere’s The Work of the 


Rural School. 

Burk Plealth and the Sehool. 

Munford’s Virginia’s Attitude Toward Slay 
secession. 


Tlistery of 


ery ane 

Parker's 
Edueation. 

The adopt (} 
consisting of Superintendent F. B 
and = Mius- 
Mr. FE. HI. 


a Reading Course for the 


Modern Elementary 
Wils brsed on the report of HI 
committee. 
Fitzpatrick, Dr. TD. EF. 
Rachael FE. 


Russell. to prepare 


Bennett 
( rregVvs, 


apportnted yy 


consideration of the State Board. The report 


of the committee is as follows: 


Emory. Virginia, 


June 26. 1914. 
Pres. EK. Tf. Russell. 
Fredericksburg. Va 
Dear Sir: 
The committee appe iInted ly veu to select 
five books to serve as the Teachers’ Reading 
Course fer the school vear, 1914-1915, after 


examining carefully all books submitted by the 
various 
the 

1. (oy Shea: 
published by the Bobbs-Merrill Company. In 


Trial. 


publishers. beg leave to recommend 
following: 
love ry lay Pre hlems in Teachn ce 


dianapolis. This AY ok Is selected particu- 


larly for institute work. Its subject) matter 
appeals to all grades of teachers. It is a 


bright. concrete, interesting work, full of prac 
tical illustrations 
many difficulties 
While it lacks systematic organization adapte:| 
for skillful 


superintendent. with the use of the appendix. 


that will serve to clear up 


n the minds of our teachers 


formal class use. oa teacher or 


ean make it serve admirably as a basis for 


theory and practice in normals and in county 


institute work. 
Il. Puffer: Veeational Guidance. published 


by Rand. 


MeNally and £30... Chicago. The 


aim in offering this book is to stimulate 
thought among our teachers on vocational edu 
cation, and to offer a text to serve, at the same 
time, as a kind of guide in our efforts to estab 
li-h certain vocational training. The great 
value of the book lies in its clear, practica 
exposition of vocational work and in the many 
practical suggestions of immediate value t 
any teacher, no matter what her school equip 
nent may he, 

IIT. The Work of 
the Rural Sehool, published by Tfarper an 
New York City. 


au very practical way 


and Bruere: 


vo leston 


Brothers, Franklin Square. 


This 


the rural scheol problems ot Virginia. along 


heol presents in 


vith many associate problems dealing with 
life. The chief merit of the book is 


its Inspiration. Its pungent stvle. its popular 


COMMUPY 
authorship. and its local bearing commend 1 
highly to the committee, 

LY . Health 
lished by D. Appleton and Co. 


the School, pub- 


This hook has 


and 


Burks: and 


heen selected f« r teachers. school lenoues 


school officials. It will serve the school leagues 


of the State well as a basis for their pro 
grams. To secure the best results from. its 


pages, however, teachers and parents shoul 
As the preface states 
health 


in studving it. 
forth 


jon 
~The 


Which must be met in every school and family 


hook sets the preblem 
and furnishes a working program for parent- 
teachers. school boards and be ards of health.” 

V. Munford: Attitude 
Secession, published by Lone 
This book is offered f 
high school teachers. teachers and students « 


While dea 


a section of history, the book ha- 


Virginia's toward 


Slavery ani 
mans. Green and Co. 
history, and for @eneral reading. 
Ing with 
brought together all the material bearing up¢ 
slavery and secession in such a way that tl 
reader gets a comprehensive view of the n 
tien’s history from the colonization down | 
the War of 


from the standpoint of English, of an invest 


Secession. It is carefully writt 
gative, argumentative stvle. vet a valuable a 
dition to historical literature. 

VI. Parker: History of Modern Elementa 





Ini 


dy diate ete Daet os blll tn. 
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ication, published by Ginn and Co. The 
mittee is of the opinion that a new book 
the history of education less difficult and 
ve readable than the present book should be 
red; hence it is taking the liberty to sug- 


ee ee ln ae 


( Parker’s. It is a fine work and especially 


well fitted to make a lasting impression on 
teachers following the reading course. 
KF. B. 
HI. E. Benner, 
Racuaet E. Greces. 


Firzpeatrick, Chairman, 


THE LYNCHBURG CONFERENCE 


(hie Conference of the Division Superintend- 
% - of Virginia was held in Lynchburg, July 
li to dist. Out of the one hundred and two 
perintendents, eighty-six were present on the 
(day. Throughout the meetings the “con- 
rence method” prevailed. 
weches or lectures, but vitel topics were talk- 


There were no set 


of ina direct and familiar way. Policies for 
coming year’s work were thoroughly 
reshed out, and a campaign against illiteracy 
is begun in a genuinely militant spirit. 
| \t the opening Superintendent 
Stearnes spoke of his confidence in the far- 
reaching results which must follow a confer- 
ence remarkable both in the percentage of at- 
tendance and the nature of the questions to 
At his request, Mr. Worrell, 
Department of Public Instruction. 


the matter of teachers’ cer- 


session, 


considered. 
of the 

efly discussed 
tiheates. 

lhe members of the Conference enthusiasti- 

'v resolved to support the department in 





effort to standardize the certification ot 
teachers. During the discussion of this ques- 


tion, the query was presented. “What is the 
meaning of the word College, in section 37 of 
Form E. No. 19?” While the general considera- 
tion of “Form E” was on, Superintendent E. 
lL. Darst brought the discussion to a summary 

by introducing the following lucid and 


pid” resolution: 
lieving that we have received all the in- 
formation that we may reasonably expect to 


-t on this subject, I move, Sir, that, not- 
-tanding the fact that individual hard- 
may result, still it be declared to be the 
of this conference that Form FE, No. 19. 
exegetical, exposi- 


wise, judicious, clear, 
t tatement of the proper qualifications for 





teachers. and that the limit of the co-efficient 
of elasticity of these regulations in individual 
cases be left to the discretion of the State 
Board. 

The apportionment of the $200,000 appro- 
priated by the General Assembly for one and 
two-reom rural schools was a matter with 
Which the Conference was deeply concerned. 
After rather prolonged discussion, the confer- 
ence appointed a committee, consisting of 
Superintendents G. L. 1. Johnson, H. J. Wat- 
kins, Gavin Rawls. M. D. Hall and F. T. West. 
to consider the matter and report. The re- 
port of the said committee, which was adopted, 
reads as follows: 

Ist. We suggest a scheme of apportionment 
based upon the enrollment and average daily 
attendance of each one and two-reom rural 
as follows: Add together the enroll- 
ment and average daily attendance, divide 
that sum by the thus 
obtained as a basis of apportionment, securing 


school 


two and use amount 
upon this basis the per capita for each one 
and two-room rural school; said distribution 
to be subject to such rules and regulations as 
the State Board may adopt to meet the re- 
quirements of the statute as to “increasing 
length of terms” and providing for “remote 
and needy communities.” 

Ynd. We further recommend that 
Board should withhold this special fund from 
any county or district which reduces the local 


the State 


levies below what they were July 1. 1914. un- 
less satisfactory reasons be given to the State 
Board for the reduction. 

The matter of teacheds’ institutes was dis 
that they 


sections at dates 


cussed, and the decision reached 
should be held in different 
arranged consecutively, in such order that re- 





presentatives from the Department of Public 
Instruction might be in attendance. 
Various methods of attacking the problem 
of the illiteracy of the State were brought 
forward, and the members of the Conference 
were shown to be thoroughly. aroused as to 
the necessity of utilizing every force at hand 
to reduce its extent in Virginia. 
The following resolution of appreciation 
and sympathy was passed in regard to Secre- 
tary E. R. 
Whereas, we. 
of Virginia, in conference assembled, do miss 
the familiar, genial. scholarly and inspiring 
face of the Honorable Evan R. Chesterman, 
Secretary to the State Board of Education; 


Chesterman: 
the Division Superintendents 


and, 

Whereas, we learn that the cause of his ab- 
sence is due to personal ill health, therefore. 
be it 

Resolved, That this body do express, by let- 
ter from the tempore of this 
meeting. its sincere regrets for his absence and 


secretary pro 


its earnest hope of his entire and speedy re- 
covery. 

Among the enjovable features of the conven 
tion were brief addresses by Mr. Snead, Sec- 
retary of the Y. M. C. A., 
Superintendents to the city and to the audito- 
rium of the Y. M. C. A. building, and tender- 
ing them an invitation to visit Play Island: 
by the presidents of three of the four Normal 
Schools for Women: by Dr. James H. Dillard, 
President of the Board of Trustees of the 
Negro Rural School Fund: by Mrs. Dashiell. 
the enterprising director of Citizens’ Leagues 
of the C. E. A., and by Mr. T. O. Sandy, the 
well known organizer of Boys’ Corn Clubs. 

The characteristics which marked the con- 


welcoming the 


ference as a notable one in the educational 
development of the State. were: 

Ist. The practical character of the discus- 
sions, in which therough-going investigations 
of methods for dealing with vital problems 
were conducted as directly as possible. 

2nd. The elevation of the standards which 
the superintendents set for themselves, their 


teachers and their schools. 
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3rd. Fhe unmistakable evidence of the 
growth of the spirit of wider service through- 
out the entire body. 





Announcement of Audubon Exhibit 

The State officers of the Audubon Society 
of Virginia are hoping to have a creditable 
exhibit at the Education Conference to be held 
in Richmond next November. In order that 
they may succeed in doing this the teachers 
of the State are earnestly requested to co-op- 
erate with them by sending to the State Secre- 
tary, Mrs. R. B. Smithey, Ashland, Virginia, 
anything of interest pertaining to bird life— 
pictures of their Junior Audubon classes, 
drawings of unusual or unique designs for 
bird boxes made by their pupils, ete. 

The teachers are also earnestly requested to 
organize Junior Audubon classes, or chapters, 
at as early a date as possible, so that time may 
be given their classes to enter into the spirit 
of this movement, and also that they may have 
sufficient time to accomplish good work on this 
line befere the winter months set in. 

The National Society, through its secretary. 
will send to each teacher forming a class an 
attractive and most instructive bi-monthly 
magazine, besides other bird literature from 
time to time, free of charge. if she in turn 
will commit herself to giving one short period 
a week, or even one in two weeks, to the study 
of birds with her pupils. Each pupil joining 
the class will be sent ten leaflets, with colored 
plates, and outlined drawings, for the small 
sum of ten cents. No chapter can be organ- 
ized with less than ten scholars. 

lor further information the teachers are 
requested to communicate with Mrs. R. B. 
Smithey, State Secretary, Audubon Socie‘y. 


Ashland, Va. 


Education. to be worth while. must be 


It must deal with citiz: n- 
All a man does or thinks should Ie .d 
to citizenship. Life and the interpretation of 
life must go hand in hand.—Clagton. 


broadly vocational. 
ship. 
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Our Letter Bor 


HOLDING BOYS ON FARMS 


‘or Journal: 

enclose a little clipping which is worth putting 
our valuable journal, if you have room for it. 
© German farmer explains correctly how to 
e the problem. 


Very truly, 
H. J. WATKINS. 


ne ery is “Back to the soil!” How. much better 

‘ld it be if we could devise some way of keeping 
children on the farm, so there would be no need 
coming back”! 

“ome time ago I spent a night with a German 
er who, fortunately, had all his children either 
his home or married and settled on adjoining 
ms. Il asked why it was that his children did not 
-e the farm and go into the city, as the majority 

of his neighbors’ children had done. His answer 
promptly given in broken German dialect: 

You see, mister man, dere are two or tree tings 

Just as soon as our poys and gals are pig enuff 

work a leetle bit, we gif each one a leetle pet to 
end and eare for. W’en dat pet ish sold, I gif de 
neys to de poy or gal and dey put de moneys in 
bank. Wen dey get bigger and can do more 

_ | gif dem more stock und also gif a piece of 

| where dey raise corn. W’en I sell my stock dey 
deirs eder to me or to my stockman, Dis money 
d¢y also put into de bank. Den w’en the poy or gal 
ish come of age, I pay dem regular vages to work 
ie or help dem to puy a farm near der vater and 

| tter. 

\noder ding mine wife und I do, We yust make 

( home so nice and purty dat dey stay at home. 
| ite de nabers kinter in und we know dey are in 
so gut company as der vater and mutter. Il 
a zif my poys yust so gut a room as my gals and 
| \-t dem put in birds’ nests und eggs und such 
vat dey like. Our childer know we lof dem 
vant to make dem happy.” 
ven’t the old Ge>man farmer and his wife solved 
uestion of how to keep the children home and 


' farm? I think so.—Grandpa Fossil. 





A PLEA FOR THE EIGHTH GRADE 
K r Journal: 
experience in teaching in rural high schools 
ices us that there is something radically wrong 
the grammar schools that furnish the students 
third grade high school. The average gram- 


I hool in the rural district, as far as our obser- 
\ goes, has too low a standard of scholarship 
perly fit pupils for high school work. 


A defi- 


nite standard ought to be set, one more satisfactory 
than the present one. What test should pupils be 
put to before admission to the high school? As a 
rule, we have the indefinite, varying, uncertain, arbi- 
trary ‘standard’ set up or required by each individ- 
ual school—all a law unto themselves, no two alike. 
The State Board, it seems to us, ought to furnish 
the “entrance examination” questions, uniform for 
the whole State, for the third grade high school. 
Under present conditions pupils are so often able to 
accomplish only a modicum of what should be ex- 
pected of them. There is too much anxiety to get 
into the high school, and not enough thorough work 
done in the grammar grades preparatory thereto, 
and the most that many of these “high school stu- 
dents’ accomplish is but a smattering knowledge of 
the subjects they “study.” It takes in many cases, 
three years time to do two years work. We know 
of a third grade high school that has been in exist- 
ence four years, the first being a year of organiza- 
tion; yet it has never graduated a pupil or “student” 
from its course, which is supposed to cover only 
two years work! Why? Too much “railroading” of 
pupils through the grammar school—promoting them 
a year or two before they are ready to enter upon 
high school work! The consequence is not only dis- 
appointing, but distressing. 

Now, to the point, suggested by the heading of 
this communication: “A Plea for the Eighth Grade.” 
There must be better preparation for the high scnool 
course in our rural communities, or let the third 
grade high schools be cut out entirely; better con- 
vert them into first class graded schools, with an 
eighth grade. But the school term in rural districts 
and villages is often (generally) only eight months, 
sometimes only seven. These rural schools have 
only two and three teachers for the elementary 
grades and with the irregular attendance found in 
it goes without saying, 


many rural communities, 
that the grade work accomplished in such schools 
does not come up to the highest standard. The op- 


portunities do not exist that are found in city graded 
schools. Especially, therefore, does the need for the 
eighth grade seem to be imperative for the rural 
graded and high school. Terms being shorter, more 
time should be given for grammar grade studies 
that there may be better prepared pupils for the high 
school department. The eight grades of eight-month 
school would just about be equivalent, for these 
country schools, to the nine-month school of the city 
with the seven grade course. In the eighth grade 
more attention could be given to advanced arithme- 
tic and higher English, especially, so that there 
would be more time for real high school work when 
the pupil does complete the grammar school studies. 

Furthermore, many boys and girls in the country 
will never even reach the first year high school— 
some not having the opportunity for advancement 
called for by the high school. Let such get the best 
and the most out of the grammar school—for it is 
all the schooling they can or will ever get. Then as 
the school age for admitting children has been re- 
duced to six years, the seven grade course in ele- 
mentary schools will put the grammar school youth 
into the high school, ordinarily, one year earlier 
than was usually the case when seven-years was the 
minimum school age. Now, as some maturity of 
mind and body as well as adequate scholarship is 
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necessary for beginning properly the high school 
course, let us have for the rural graded schools in 
particular an eighth grade! And in addition to this 
let us have uniform State examinations for grammar 
school graduation, to determine in part, at least, the 
pupil's fitness to become a high school “student.” 


School 


HOW PRINCIPALS CAN HELP ASSISTANTS 

The principal should be thoroughly in sympathy 
with the teacher and her work He should be frank 
should be with him. 

He should criticise the teacher's work for the pur- 
pose of seeing if she is getting results. Criticising, 
remember, does not mean fault finding It means to 
both good and 


with her as she 


examine carefully, to test, to find 
bad. 

Not long ago I heard a 
tendent tell of a conversation which he had heard 
indirectly, himself and his Sunday School being 
discussed. This conversation was between two men 
who agreed that the school was getting along fairly 
well, but they did not have “much of a_ superin- 
tenaent because he had too many things on his 
mind. The superintendent said he would like to 
know who the man was that he might thank him 
for the criticism 

Criticism made in the 
weak points, and we se¢ 
Many teachers are afraid of 
This in itself is their greatest weakness. 


Sunday School superin- 


right spirit shows us our 
wherein we can improve. 
criticism and resent it. 
When they 


reach the point where they know more than the prin- 
cipal and all other authorities, they should leave 
the class roon 

The principal should make all suggestions for 


changes, improvements, etc., to the teacher in pri- 
vate, and not before the class He should support 
the teacher, of course, but it is equally as incumbent 
upon her to support the principal and to do nothing 
in which a principal would be unfair to a pupil in 
supporting the teacher The principal frequently 
must be both judge and jury as well as attorney. He 
must see things from the pupil's side as well as 
from the teacher's, and the teacher must not lose 
sight of this 

It is the principal's duty to guide and direct in 
all things and friction sometimes arises because 
teachers fail to recognize this fact. 

A little tact, a little sympathy and understanding, 
a suggestion here or there, when necessary, a recog- 
nition of the rights of all parties will go far towards 
making the work of the teacher more efficient. 

MATTIE S. WISE. 

Glade Spring, Va. 

(The above paper was read before the Sixth and 
Ninth Congressional District Conference held in Rad- 
ford last March Editor. ) 


MEDICAL INSPECTION AT MANASSAS 


Miss Eugenia H. Osbourn, principal of the Manas- 
sas High School, writes thus interestingly of medical 
inspection in the Manassas schools: 


At the fall meeting of the County Teachers’ Insti- 
tute in October, the 


matter was taken up, and Dr. 


Will other teachers not express their views on this 
subject, for surely something must be done to im- 
prove the standard of the average third grade high 
school and to give character to the work of the rural 
graded school? 

J. LUTHER KIBLER., 


Mews 


W. F. Merchant was asked to explain the tests and 
the use of the cards to the teachers. At the Patrons’ 
Day celebration, occurring soon after, an address 
on the subject of school inspection was made by Dr. 
W. H. Heck, of the University of Virginia, who has 
been one of the chief promoters of the movement 
in the State. When the interest of the public had 
been aroused in this manner, Dr. W. F. Merchant 
and Dr. J. M. Lewis most generously undertook to 
make a free examination for eye, ear and throat 
troubles of all the pupils in the Manassas schools, 
in order to get the movement under way, since the 

hoeol board was unable to take any steps to intro- 
duce the work this year. 

The inspection has now been completed, and fn a 
report made of the work at the last Patrons’ Meet- 
ing, Dr. Merchant stated that over 90 per cent of 
the pupils examined were found to be suffering from 


some physical defect. The statistics were as fol- 
lows: 
For the high school—those having defects of eye- 


sight, 16.45 per cent; of hearing, 1.26 per cent; of 
throat (enlarged tonsils, adenoids, catarrh) 21.51 
per cent; of decayed teeth, 28 per cent. For the 
grades—defects of eyesight, 22.09 per cent; of hear- 
ing .07 per cent; of throat, 20.54 per cent; of teeth, 
o3.44 per cent. 

While many of the troubles were mild, the doctor 
most emphatically urged that attention be given in 
every case reported, for in most instances the trouble 
could be easily remedied if taken in time. The large 
percentage of defective teeth was especially noted, 
and the importance of giving care to Children’s first 
tecth insisted upon, for if these were neglected the 
permanent set were usually poor, and poor teeth in 
adult life meant always a prolific source of ill health. 
The statistics of defective teeth in the high school 
were, however, unusually low compared with other 
schools. In the records of five other high schools 
recently tested, the percentage in every case ws 
found to be much higher than ours. This is prob- 
ably very largely due to the full and thorough course 
in personal hygiene given in the domestic science 
work of the Manassas school. 

The comparatively large number of children hav- 
ing defective eyesight is, however, a matter of grave 
concern, as troubles here are not so easily remedied 
For the treatment of eye troubles, moreover, it is 
of especial importance to have the services of a 
skilled oculist. Such services are difficult to obtoin 
outside of large cities, and what is more, man) 
neople do not know the distinction Detween an o:U- 
list, or eye specialist, and an optician whose busin ‘ss 
is merely to sell glasses. The eve is so delicate. is 
so easily ruined, and is subjected to such sev re 
strain under the conditions of modern life, that i: is 
of utmost importance to obtain the best skill in its 
treatment. The onlv safe procedure in any cas i8 
to go to an oculist of good standing, and then to t ke 
his prescription for glasses to an optician (in m:n) 
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glasses May not be needed, other treatment 
be required). 
view of the importance of these facts, arrange 
have been made, through the examining phy- 
us and other friends of the schools, with an 
| of repute in Washington to come to Manassas 
ike the special examination needed, and special 
have been secured from him because of his 
est in the school inspection movement. The 
vinary inspection was made first in the high 
and all of the students found with eye trou- 
ave now, with two or three exceptions, had the 
i| treatment needed. A few of the cases were 
s:; most, however, needed only a little atten- 
if taken in time. In the grades many of the 
reported have now also had the special treat- 
and as this is a very unusual opportunity to 
skilled service, it is to be hoped that the 
ts will all, as far as possible, avail themselves 


A JOHN SMITH PROGRAM 
Miss N. C. Preston 


December Miss N. C. Preston, of Seven Mile 
Va., Historian of Va. Div. U. D. C., wrote the 
ing letter to the Journal: 

many years your Jurnal has been giving to 

chers prepared programs for exercises on 

occasions. We have dealt largely with Pil- 
Fathers, pumpkins, turkey gobblers, mince pie 

fall, and Longfellow and Whittier at other 

but neither your Journal, nor our teachers, 
ir text-books have much to say about the glory 
rginia, her sons, her usstory and Jess about her 
ture. 

Daughters of the Confederacy this year will 
ip the study of the South in Literature. I 

to prepare and send along with their study 
ims four for children in the schools, along 
me line. The Normal faculty at Fredericks- 
are getting them up for me: On John Smith, 

on William Byrd, writer; on Maury, sci- 
on Lanier, or Ryan, or Randal, the poet; or on 
n, or an outdoor programme. 

it Was suggested by them that the Journal 
be the better place to have them published, so 
very school might benefit by the work these 
rs have put on this work. Will the Journal 
these programs?” 

John Smith program was received too late 
lication last spring. However, as all “special 
ns” are just ahead of us for the session of 
the Journal prints it now as a sample of 
Preston's suggested work. It is for the use oI 
oth, and 6th grades. 


production of the early days in Virginia. 
lian Lullaby. 

it. Join Smith’s account of his capture by the 
lndians. 
teading accompanied by tableaux.) 

Trading with the Indians. 

Protecting himself with the Indian guide. 
Showing his compass to Opechancanough. 
Indian dance. 

indian women bringing Smith food. 

Smith in the presence of Powhatan. 
Pocahontas saving Smith’s life. 

or 

colonizer. 


Smith (Five children tell 


riefly ) 


as a 


Outline of his life. 

His explorations in Virginia. 

His map of Virginia explained from black- 
board drawing. 

4. His plan of government. 

5. What we owe to him. 
+. Is the Pocahontas story true? (Discussion.) 

(Require authentic references as proof.) 
6. Song—The Indian Chief. 
Nore.—Smith should be presented in such a way 
as to bring out his characteristics. 

Invitations could be decorated with tomahawks, 
bows and arrows or brush work scenes from his life. 

References: Early Days in Virginia, Bancroft, 
Stepping Stones to Literature, Book V.; Soutnern 
Literature, Manly; Story of Pocahontas, Jones’ Fourth 
Reader: The Girl of the Virginia Forests, Blodgetts 
Fourth Reader; The Indian Dancers, Fourth Reader, 
Silver Burdett; Capt. John Smith, Life in Old Vir- 
ginia, James J. McDonald, Old Va. Pub. Co., Norfolk, 
Va.; Stories from Virginia History, Mary Tucker 
Magill, J. P. Bell Co., Lynchburg, Va.; The Old Do- 
minion, Her Makers and Her Manners, Thomas Nel- 
son Page, Charles Scribner's Sons; The Story of the 
Colonies, Guerber, A. B. C. Company; Colonial Chil- 
dren, A. B. Hart, Macmillan Company; Old Virginia 
and Her Neighbors, John Fiske, Houghton Mifflin 
Co.; Virginia, John Esten Cooke, Houghton, Mifflin 
Co.; History of Virginia, Smithey, A. b. C, Company; 
History of Virginia, Kobert k. Howison; Omaha In- 
dian Melody, Lyric Song Bcooxk; Indian Cradle Song, 
Fireflies, Songs in Season, George, Songs of Nature 
and Child Life, Moore and Hill; Indian Lullaby, 
Riverside Graded Song Book; Indian Lullaby, Walter 
Aiken. 

(Suggested programs prepared by the critic 
teachers of the Frederickisburg Fublic school and 
the Training school of the State Normal School at 
Fredericksburg. ) 


wee 


JOHN SMITH 
1. Song—Ten Little Indians—I1st Grade children in 
costume, 
2. Selections from Hiawatha: 
Description of Hiawatha’s Home. 
Song of the Fireflies. 
Sailing of the Canoe. 
38. Sketch of Capt. John Smith's 
Grade III. 
4. Song—Indian Lullaby. 
5. Reading—How Capt. John 
Rappahannock, 


life—Pupil in 


Smith came up the 


6. Story told of the rescue of Capt. Smith by Poca- 
lTontas. 

7. Dramatization of the rescue in costume. 

&. Indian War Dance. 


9. What Smith did for the colonies—Pupil in Grade 
ILI. 
10. Song—America. 
Norre.—Invitations may be made in the shape of a 
tomahawk, an Indian head, canoe, or wigwam. 


“THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER” 





The City of Baltimore is celebrating the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the “Star Spangled Banner.” 
The managers of the affair request that all the 
school children of the country will unite in singing 
the National anthem on the 14th of September—the 
exact date of the composition, one hundred vears 


ago.. 
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Summer Work of Superintendents 





JUNE REPORTS 


In Accomac county, $2,000 was raised in two 
weeks, private donations, on the new building for 
Belle Haven by the citizens there. I made three 
addresses this month to large audiences. Our peo- 


ple enjoyed the address of Mr. Joseph W. Ever- 
ett to the graduating class at Onancock. There 
were twenty-five pupils in the class. 
G. G. JOYNES, Supt. 
x 4 4 

The white schools of Alexandria closed June 
15: colored schools June 16. The high school 
commencement took place in the afternoon of 
June 15. We had twelve graduates—six girls 
and six boys. Mr. E H. Russell, president of the 
Fredericksburg Normal School, delivered a very 
eloquent address to these graduates. His re- 
marks were highly appreciated by a very large 


audience, which taxed our hall to overcrowding. 
W. H. SWEENEY, Supt. 
2 « 
The schools of Alexandria county closed a very 
successful term June 17. 
W. T. HODGES, Supt. 
a. 4 4 4 
All the boards of Amelia county have met an'l 
all teachers appointed. Salaries have been in- 
creased. Arrangements are being made _ to im- 
prove every negro school in the county. New 


equipment is being supplied through the efforts of 
school leagues, and new buildings, in some in- 
stances double schools, will be built. In every 
case the patrons gave a large part of the money. 
Cc. B. BOWRY, Supt. 
tJ x 4 

The Amherst High School closed on the 4th day 
of June. There were five graduates. This has 
been the most satisfactory and successful year of 
the Amherst High School since its establishment. 
All the schools have now closed, and we are mak- 
ing arrangements for a number of new buildings 
and improved facilities for next session. Much 
interest in education is being shown by the people 


all over the county, and prospects for the next 
year with bettter buildings and better equipped 
teachers tend to keep up interest in the good 
work Cc. Lk. SCOTT... Supt. 
% 4 x 
Three of the districts in Bath will build new 
houses during the summer: The Cedar Creek dis- 


trict will build a four-room house and one-room 
building,. The Warm Springs district will build a 
five-room high school building and the Williamsville 
district a one-room building 
Each district in Highland will put up a new 
house this summer. At a meeting of the county 
board, the scale of teachers’ salaries was adopted 
as follows Professional, $45: First Grade, $40; 
Second Grade, $33: Third Grade, $27. 
BRUCE R. RICHARDSON, Supt. 
x 8 eS 4 
The schools in Buchanan county will open July 
20th to August Ist W. L. OWNBEY, Supt. 
4 x 7 
The board of supervisors of Dinwiddie county 
on the 29th of June, 1914, increased the county 
school levy cents on the $100, making that levy 





— 4 


total 25 cents. We now have 25 cents on the 
$100 for the county school levy and 25 cents on the 3 
$100 for the district school levy. This action on 
the part of the supervisors has put me in a good 
humor, but not bubbling over, for we will still be 
short of funds. EUGENE C. POWELL, Supt. 
4 a 7 4 
I am now looking after the general repair of 
school houses in Giles county. There is a good 
prospect of combining some one-room schools into 
graded ones. R. H. FARRIER, Supt. 
a 7 7 7 
[I have been giving a good deal of time to the 
location and employment of teachers for next year 
in Grayson county, and am very much encouraged 0 
at the prospects of filling all the schools with 
teachers who have certificates. I have attended 
other normals besides the one in my county. 
G. F. CARR, Supt. 
7 a4 74 
The board of supervisors of Greenesville county 
allowed the same levy, 20 cents county and 2! 
cents district, but they agreed to give the schoo! 
board $2,000 toward building a high school and 
auditorium in Emporia on present campus. The I 
town of Emporia (council) agreed to give $4,006! 
for the same purpose. I am sorry I could not visit 
any schools this month. The county and district 
school boards requested me to select all teachers 
for the county. This has taken most of my time 
besides we are planning to build four buildings 
two in Belfield and two in Hicksford district. 
have attended every meeting of boards, selected 
sites and had deeds written and signed. . 
HENRY MACLIN, Supt 
4 7 a 7 
During the month we had a rally in Halifax ¢ 
the Boys’ Corn Club—212 present. We had the 
meeting on the fair grounds. Governor Stuart 
was present and gave them a splendid address 
There were also present the Girls’ Canning Clubs 
We had 2 demonstration on the grounds of the 
science of canning. It was a big day for the hoy: 
and girls. There were about 4,000 country people 
present. The day was enjoyed by all. Mr. T ¢ 
Sandy and Mr. Hill, of Washington, D. C., and MM: 
Farrar, of Amelia, were also nrresent and 
fine addresses. H. J. WATKINS, Su} 
st st : 
We have succeeded in getting the district sc'\00! 
levy raised 5 cents in Henry district, 
over county, thus enabling us to put the 
of that district in very much better condition, an 
also will insure the erection of sanitary outho ses 
not later than October Ist. I 
JOHN H. WICKHAM, Su; 
a 7 8 7 
The supervisors of Isle of Wight county 
given a small increase in school levies in 
districts. GAVIN RAWLS, Su 
a 7 4 oS 4 
I failed to state in the May report thar 
supervisors of Mathews county called an el 
in Westville district to have the school levy r._ iseé 
to 50 cents. We carried the election by a ‘0 
majority. I beg leave to report that we now av? 





ee Wier 


ay 





schools 


a uniform levy of 50 cents in every district. 
I beg to report that the trustees of Pine ToD 
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Jamaica districts, Middlesex county, have 
¥ ged to inaugurate four-year high school 
‘s in Syringa and Churchview high schools, 
yatrons of said schools agreeing to raise 50 
ent of the additional cost of laboratory and 
& ers’ salary. E. C. PERCIFULL, Supt. 
4 & BJ & 
e new John W. Daniel School, of Newport 
_ will be completed and ready for occupancy 
; ptember 14th, when our schools open for the 
yn 1914-1915. All other buildings are being 
n thorough repair for next year. 
E. W. HUFFMAN, Acting Supt. 
7 ot 7 
Norfolk city schools had very interesting 
ng exercises at the Wells’ Theatre, June 11th. 
Maury High School held its closing exercises 
he same place June 12th. There were ninety- 
graduates. The schools for the session 1914- 
will open September 10th. 
RICHARD A. DOBIE, Supt. 
7 MS 
\fter a very successful session, the schools of 
‘hampton have closed. Out of a total of fifty- 
en white schools in our county, forty-two of 
m were run nine months, and the remaining 
een eight months. Most of the colored schoois, 
ugh their improvement leagues, extended the 
m from six to seven months. Many of our 
ool buildings will be repaired and painted be- 
next session, and we expect to equip them 
ith the necessary furniture, and to supply them 
th some of the best teachers in Virginia. 
E. G. TANKARD, Supt. 
sS SF SF 
Nottoway, June has been devoted to the 
sing of high schools and appointment of teach- 


ers for 1914-1915. All schools have been sup- 
ed with teachers. July will be the month for 
irs, ete. Everything closed in good shape, and 


are ready now for work for 1915. Our finances 
gzetting in better shape. 


Cc. B. BOWRY, Supt. 


a & 
\ bond issue for $58,000 in Pulaski district, 
Pulaski county, was carried by a good majority. 


onds will be sold as soon as possible and work 
be begun on contemplated improvements. 
E. L. DARST, Supt. 
MS SS 
Ye hope to build a two or three-room school 
ourtland and a one-room school in Chancellor, 
Spotsylvania county. We have quite a number 
pplications on hand for teachers’ positions, but 
‘ppointments have yet been made. 
‘e are planning to erect two two-room school 
lings in Aquia and Hartwood, Stafford county. 
ial settlement with the county treasurer took 
' June 26th. All accounts were found quite 
factory. JAMES ASHBY, Supt. 


JULY REPORTS 


plans for the New Alexandria High School 

heen completed and accepted. It is expected 

ihe city council will make the necessary appro- 

on at its next meeting. The estimated cost of 
uilding is $42,000.00. Our schools will reopen 

S inber 7th. We are putting all our buildings for 


children in thorough repair except one which 


we expect to abandon when we get our new high 
school. I am sorry to say we are not doing very 
much to our buildings for colored schools. The 
fact is, it is almost impossible to put them in any 
kind of repair. They need new buildings but | do 
not: see any prospect of getting them at this time. I 
attended the Conference of Superintendents held in 
Lynchburg July 29th and 30th. 
Ww. H. SWEENEY, Supt. 

: SS 2 FF 

The Danville schools will open September 14, 1914. 
Mr. Iva B. Vaught from Newport, Giles county, Va., 
has been elected assistant principal of the Danville 
High School. Mr. Vaught taught in Arkansas last 
year. Miss Ruby K. Wine, of Culpeper, Va., will 
teach Latin in the Danville High School in place of 
Miss Lizzie T. White, who goes to St. Louis, Mo. 

F. H. WHEATLEY, Supt. 
we oS OM 

The schools of Dinwiddie county will be opened 
October 5, 1914. 

EUGENE C. POWELL, Supt. 
se © 

I am working on a course of study to be introduced 
in Highland this fall. 

BRUCB R. RICHARDSON, Supt. 
Ss MS 

The schools of Isle of Wight county will open Sep- 
tember 28, 1914. 

GAVIN RAWLS, Supt. 
Ss & 

The outlook for continued progress in the schools 
of Northampton is bright. At the annual meeting of 
our county school board, held at Eastvillé August 
3d, the trustees were in fine spirits, and the settle- 
ment with our genial treasurer was most satisfactory. 
We have two buildings to be completed before the 
schools open—one is located at Eastville and will 
cost $14,000.00. This is a modern brick building and 
is the product of hearty co-operation of school offi- 
cials, citizens, teachers and pupils. The other is 
near Sea View and will be all that can be desired in 
a modern two-room building. The Franktown-Nassa- 
wadox High School campus has been much improved 
by moving the building for the elementary school 
further from the road and locating it in line with 
the new high school. With these and many other 
improvements, Northampton’s schools are advancing, 
and with each teacher, school official and supervisor 
receiving the Virginia Journal of Education, we hope 
to keep step with our progressive sister counties. 

E. G. TANKARD, Supt. 
SS © 

For the second year, the city of Petersburg is 
conducting a vacation school. Nine teachers are em- 
ployed and 170 pupils are enrolled. 

R. R. JONES, Supt. 
MS © 

The high schools of Pulaski county will open the 
first Monday in September: the rural schools will 
open the second Monday of the same month. 

FE. L. DARST, 
“Mw © 

We have just let to contract, in Roanoke county, 
a four-room brick cased, steam heated school build- 
ing to be erected at Washington Heights on the car 
line between Salem and Roanoke and to cost when 
completed $6,000.00, exclusive of lot. This building 
is erected jointly by Big Lick and Central districts. 
Thanks to the untiring efforts of a committee of 
ladies of this community the sum of $1,200.00 has 
been raised by private subscription with which to 


Supt. 
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pay for a two-acre building site and the lot has been 
deeded to the school boards free of cost to them. 
ROLAND E, COOK, Supt. 
7 ] x 

Much interest is manifested in the building of a 
four-room house at the Courthouse in Spotsylvania 
county. A large School Improvement League has 
organized and subscribed. We 
to complete two modern houses in Chan- 
cellor district in time to open in October. Interest 
in and effort for better schools are growing. 

We have begun the erection of a two-room house 
at Ramoth Church in Aquia district, Stafford county. 
The School Improvement shown much 
interest in having 


heen some $500.00 


also expect 


League has 


this school 


JAMES ASHBY, Supt. 
4 4 4 
The County Board of Supervisors of Tazewell 
county at a meeting held the last Monday in July 


raised the county hool levy five cents, all of which 


we appreciat 


W. ARCHIE THOMPSON, Supt. 


x a J 4 

The high schools of Augusta county will open 
about the middle of September All other schools 
‘ill open about the middle of October. 

FE, M. SOMERVILLE, Supt. 
4 g % 

When I received a letter from Superintendent 
Stearnes stating that under no circumstances would 
Giles county be allowed more than four emergency 
certificates, went to work because | was scared. 
We are in much better condition now than last year 
at this time in regard to teachers for our schools. 
I am arranging to hold my county institute early in 


October ato which 
uade all the 


time | hope in some 


teachers in n 


Way to per- 
division to subscribe 


for the Virginia Journal of Education. No teacher 
in Virginia can afford to be without it. Alltogether 
the outloc for the ensuing term is very encouraging. 
Our aim is higher ground 
R. H. FARRIER, Supt. 
D4 4 8 
The schools of Dickenson county will open August 


i. E. FRENCH, Supt. 
4 x be J 
The high schools of Floyd county will open on the 
14th of September, graded schools on the 28th, and 
rural schools the Sth of October. 
a & 
x oS 4 4 
The high schools of Lancaster county will open on 
September 14th: the grammar and primary 
about October Ist 


EPPERLY, Supt. 


schools 


The high schools of Northumberland will open 
September 14th and the grammar schools about Octo- 
ber 1st. 

FRANK W. LEWIS, Supt. 
a 3 > 
The white schools of Mathews county will open 


September 14th; the colored schools October 5, 1914. 

The Middlesex county white schools will open Sep- 
tember 7th: the colored schools October 5th. 

E. C. PERCIFULL, Supt. 
) a 4 J 

The Lawrenceville school, of Brunswick county, 
will open on the Sth of September; the other white 
schools probably will open on the 15th of September 


and the 1st of October The colored schools will 
open about the middle of October. 
R. LEE CHAMBLISS, Supt. 


The high schools of Caroline county will open Sep- 
tember 19th; the primary schools will open October 
Ist. 

JOHN WASHINGTON, Supt. 
aS 2 

The several schools boards of Alleghany county 
have supplied nearly all our schools with experienced 
teachers. The town schools will begin on the 14th 
of September; the county schools wiil open on the 
5th of October. We are planning to do the best work 
we have ever done. 

J. &. 
4 <- 

The schools of Loudoun county will open Septem- 
ber 7th to the 14th. We have secured a splendid 
corps of teachers for 1914-1915. Prospects for a 
record breaking year are the best ever. Round High 
School Civic League is installing a chemical and 
biological laboratory. The Aldie Civic League is 
making preparations to erect a $6,500.00 building on 
five acres of the best land in the community. 

W. G. EDMONDSON, Supt. 
S&S Ss OM 

The county school board of Southampton county 
has authorized the employment of an _ industrial 
teacher for the colored schools, one-half of her salary 
to be paid by the Jeanes Fund, making a total salary 
of $440 for the yvear. The high schools and others 
with nine months’ terms open September 15th; those 
having terms of eight months will open on October 
5th; others will open later in October. The division 
superintendent spent most of the month with office 
duties, visiting communities needing better school 
facilities, meeting with boards and patrons, super- 
vising generally the construction of new buildings, 
attending the conference of superintendents, etc. 

G. L. H. JOHNSON, Supt. 
gg © & 

The schools of Russell county will open beginning 
August 17th to September Ist. I have had this year 
the largest number of applications for positions to 
teach that I have ever had. 

H. W. FUGATE, Supt. 
< £ ss 

I will be busy on the annual report, teacher’s in- 
stitute, and course of study from now to the middle 
of October in Bath county. 

BRUCE R. RICHARDSON, Supt. 
- 4 . a. 

I have been engaged most of the month in attend- 
ance upon the meetings of the Halifax district 
boards, county board and superintendents’ conference 
at Lynchburg, and in helping to arrange the teach- 
ers for the coming session. I also attended the 
summer school at Chase City with profit and pleas- 
ure. 


JETER, Supt. 


H. J. 

SS ££ 

The board of supervisors of Montgomery coun'y 
has made a special appropriation of $800.00 for high 


WATKINS, Supt. 





school work—$200.00 for each high school of t! 
county. 

JOHN H. STEPHENS, Supt. 
Southern Unexpected Vacancies 


During the fall and winter we 


’ 
Teachers 
have many calls to fill vacancle 


Agency, by marriage, death, and resigna 


tions for various causes. If ope! 
W. H. JONES, Mgr., toan engagement, write for specia 
Columbia, S. C. 


enro'lIment. 
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14] An American History 


By NATHANIEL WRIGHT STEPHENSON, College of Charleston, Charleston, S C. 














This new American history for high schools is winning a popularity that 
fully justified by its many and exceptional points of excellence. The treat- 


ent is notable in the following respects : 


“ The book seeks to make plain the steadfast growth of that 
conception of civil and religious liberty which has been the 


ruling motive in our especial contribution to civilization. 


* The ideals of each section of the country are looked at from 
within, and the policies of each section are shown in the light they 


were to the men who originated them. 


* The prime historic forces—social, emotional, economic—are 


shown, lying back of the drama of history and determining its 


course, and spiritual and moral forces are given a similar emphasis. 


* Colonial history is rendered coherent by treating it as a part 


of the general politics of the British Empire. 


\Ir. J. H. Bowen, Head of the History Department in Maury High School, 


Norfolk, Virginia, says of Stephenson’s ‘‘American History”’: 


“T think that I can say, without undue emphasis, that it is 
the best book of its kind with which I am familiar. The author's 
viewpoint, style and dramatic sequence should hold the interest 


of the pupil.” 





GINN AND COMPANY, 
70 Fifth Avenue - - - New York 
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Colleges and ete., as 


Pact 
rooms loree, 


and its teaching 


\ddress: 








521 So. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


A. FLANACAN Co. 


issi—-PUBLISHERS—i914 


For over a quarter of a century we have supplied Kindergartens, Schools, 


publishers of school books, distributors of school supplies, and in 


we carry everything that can be conveniently subordinated with a school, its class 


ovr isi, CATALOGUE waren rree. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, 
Box 24, 


=; 


Academies, 




















Most school teachers are self-made men. 
These qualifications fit him admirably well for the study of law. 
-known fact that a great number of our judges, prosecuting and State’s Attorneys 
rs taught school as a stepping stone to the profession of law. 


students and deep thinkers. 
It isa wel 


and successful law ye 


~® Schoo 


Teachers 
Make Sood Lawyer 


They are, as a rule, hard workers, good 


Many of 


our most noted statesmen, both past and present, began their careers as school teachers. Why 
not begin to prepare yourself now for the future instead of grinding your body and soul away 


at the poorest paid and most thankless profession known 


teachingschool. The average salary of 


the teachers of the nation in common schools is less than $400 a year, and in the rural schools 
less than $300, while the average yearly earnings of young lawyers, seven years after graduation, 


is $3,950. Quite a difference, isn’t there? 


WHY NIT STUDY LAW AT HOME 
AND BECOME AN LL. B. 





Get out of the rut before it is too late. Get outof 
he #300 3400 per ye ass. If lare a good s hool 
teacher you will m a beiter le Ww = the 
teacners have done it, are doing it and will continue 
to make ful | r why not do it yourself? 

Phe Hamilton College of Law is the ONLY 
recognized resident law school in tl J d States 
conferring the Degree of Ba al L LL. B. 
by correspondence. ONLY law school in U. S. con- 
ducting standard resident s ol and giving same 
instruction by mail. ONLY law s l¢ g over 
450 clas oom lectures to its exte yn ents. 
ONLY law school giving a full I rsity 
Liw Course, by mail, having ¢ 1 f tv of 
over 30 prominent vvers, ctive} ties ONLY 
law school in existence g ng Com; Course in 
Oratory @ Public speaking, in conjunction with 
its liw course. 

Neg aby olute written guarantee to prepare 
our i r iuminé Th Hamil- 
ton College of Law a re a ghly 
ovvar i, bona-fide Co lege of Low, and not an 
**inst t ( por e Schc ’? et It does 
not r ove to catch penny tr of offering ‘Free 
Scholarships,’’ « . norder to tr » the unsuspecting. 

+ fod op 4 by mail is thes our 
re ol course. Direct from class-room 
_ student is the way we teach law. Only school 

g such rr 


School and Course Highly 
Endorsed by Teachers 


We have as ¢ a great many teachers, a 
large percentage of whom are principals and super- 
intendents. These men will tell you who we are 
and what our course i Our course is also endorsed 


ind recommended by Government Officials, Prom- 
inent Business Men, Noted Lawyers, Graduates 
and Students. 





a Our Law Library 


24 volumes of Student’s Standard Text 
Books, two v lum bourd together under one cover, 
making a totul of 12 books. These books were pre- 
pared at an enormous cost for the special use of 
students of the Hamilton College of Law, by one 
of the lareest and best law book publishers in 
a: s is the only set of law text b oks ever 

vely for students’ use. We would 

e you submit these books to any 
we in the country and get his opinion 


consists of 








lawyer or ju 
regarding them. 


Mail Coupon Today 


Be antif 


and ge t our Big, 
and com 

ob Swatinr 2 Ww hate ver 
point in your career. 


ly Iliustrated Prospectus 
ialio Piaces you under no 
This Ss may mean the turning 


- 
» HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 

4 (62 Advertising Bidg., Chicago, Il. 

s Gentlemen:—Kir nd me your trated Pros- 
§ pectus anil fu particu ars regarding your method 
s of i ng law by mail. 
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Advertising 
that Telis!! 


The Virginia Jour 
nal of Education 
Reaches 20,000 Read 
ers. 

It is the Othcial 
Organ of the State 
Department of Public 


Instruction. 

It has no Competi 
tion in Virginia. 
inte 
City of 


It goes every 
and 


the State. 


County 


It appeals to the 
most intelligent class 
of Readers. 

Try a good adve 
tisement in our pages 
how well 


ard see 


will pay. 
Rates reasonable 


Terms on applicati: 


Virginia Journ: |! 
of Education 


Office: Chamber of 
Commerce Building. 
Richmond, Virgin 4 
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Appleton School Books 
A Full Line of High School Books 


Here are a few leaders: 
oung and Jackson’s High School Algebra 
iorton’s High School Course in Physics 


oulter’s Elementary Studies in Botany 
(An Agricultural Botany) 
nner and Wilson’s Ciesar’s First Campaign 
(Kirst Year Latin) 
radbury’s Inductive Chemistry 
\dams’ Commercial Geography 


Some Wide Awake Grade Books 


arroll and Brooks Readers 
fhe Appleton Arithmetics 
irman’s Progressive Lessons in English 





| Our eighty-eight years in the text-book business 
heen eighty-eight years of 


PROGRESS 


‘or further information regarding any of our 
‘ations write: 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 





| 35 West 32nd S:reet, New York City 
Represented in Virginia by 
MacElroy and G. R. Bancroft 


Washington and Lee University 








FOUNDED AND ENDOWED BY 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


ADMINISTERED BY ROBERT E. LEE 


Situated in the unrivaled Valley of 
Virginia, with its lofty traditions and 
inspiring memories, it gives a 20th 
Century training amid the social 
culture of Old Virginia at its best, 
and gathers to its campus a select 
student-body from 35 States and 
foreign countries. For Catalogue, 


Cre , address: 


PRESIDENT HENRY LOUIS SMITH 
LEXINGTON, - - - - VIRGINIA 











THE WORLD BOOK CORNER 


Manual of Physical Training, 


Games and Mass Competitions 
BY 
C. H. Krenz, M.D, 

| Svpertintendent Division of Hygiene and Physical 
| Training, Minneapolis, Minnesota; with 33 il- 
‘ions. Paper. 144 pages, List price— 
(he material contained in this book has been 
ised in the Minneapolis schools as the basis 

the physical training work there, and 


as’ been productive of the very highest 
‘sults. 


y the aid of this book anv teacher can 
ind direct the games and competitions in 


ilage, county or city schools and in public 
avgrounds. 


he work is now in the press and will be 
ady about the end of September. 


| rrespondence with teachers interested is 
} vited 


VV ORLD BOOK COMPANY. 


| INKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 








Protect Health and Comfort: Use Dustless 


Kleen-O Crayon 
Will not Scratch -Has no MATCH 
Try this perfected crayon which GLIDES over 
the blackboard, NEVER scratches,—it DOES AWAY 
WITH THE DISAGREEABLE, DANGEROUS 
DUST! Try it with a sample order. 


The BELL 


BOOK AND STATIONERY COMPANY 
914 E. Main St., Richmond. Va. 





Gregg Shorthand 











is taught in moreschools than all other systems combined. 
There are 1.852 cities in the United States in which short- 
hand ts taught in the public highschools. Thestanding of 
the five Jeading systems Is as follows: 


GREGG SHORTHAND .................. 974 cities 


So aod 
i. 2, sa 105 
GES a ee Ore: #8 
PN oo sccc cst nactencadnpioorenoumebannes- 32 


Twenty-nine other systems or textbooks are represented 
in the reinaining 289 cities. 

Gregg leadership in the private commercial schools is 
even more marked. It was adopted by more than four 
hundred schools last year. ‘he reasors for the popularity 
of Gregg Shorthand are; 

SIMPLICITY—LEGIS{LITY — SPEED. 
Ask for Booklet V J & 4. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Lexington, Virginia 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


The attention of all who are interested in education is respectfully 
called to the special advantages now offered by the Virginia Military 
Institute. Among these advantages are: 


I. Its DISTINCTIVE MILITARY SYSTEM. This has secured for it the 
name of the ‘‘West Point of the South.’’ It tends to muscular development 
and physical health by an enforced regularity in food, sleep and exercise. 
It creates habits of promptitude, order, discipline and subordination. It 
fosters self-reliance and force of personal character by removing all extraneous 
distinctions, and casting each youth, whatever his antecedent circumstances, 
on his own individual responsibility. It is equal, uniform and wholesomely 
restraining, without rigor. 


II. ITS DISTINCTIVE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM. This embraces the 
study of English, French or Spanish, German or Latin, history, mathe- 
matics, physics, geology, mineralogy, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, 
drawing, business law, political science. 


III. Ivs TECHNICAL SCIENTIFIC COUFSES AND COURSE OF LIBERAL 
ARTS. Provision is made for the members of the Second Class to elect 
between the courses of civil engineering, of analytical and applied chemistry, 
of electrical engineering and of liberal arts. These courses are of two years 
duration and the scientific courses are illustrated by continuous field and 
laboratory practice. The degrees of B S. or B. A. are conferred upon all 
graduates. 


IV. ITS DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION : namely, the divid- 
ing of classes into sections, whereby the students are accurately graded, and 
each secures a share of the personal attention of the instructor. The suc- 
cess of the educational work of the school turns largely on this method. 


V. Its Economy. The expenses are: for Virginia cadets $325, 
for State cadets $165 a year. This estimate includes tuition, board, fuel 
and lights, washing, room rent, medical attendance of the most careful 
character, clothing, books, stationery and all necessary expenses, and falls 
below that of any institution of like grade in this country. This estimate is 
exclusive of outfit, and must be understood as an average for the entire term, 
the first year being of necessity the most costly. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


Superintendent. 
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THE GREAT TONE CHARTS 


Numbers Four and Five 





yntaining a Revision of My Tonic Sol Fa System 
iy Schools, Singing Societies and Musical Con- 
DS. 

I ORK contains 35 Rules of Harmony. 


It alsoshows vou—How tosing? How to Spell 


ords” How toStudy Thorough Bass? How to 

anspose” How to Study Harmony? How to 
tivate the Voice? Howto Siudy ACOUSTICS? 
A Cc 9 


IN FACT, the sum total, it shows YOU Exactly,— 
WHAT YOU WANT TO KNOW. 


The Key of C Major. 


| One and jFourand) Five you 
Trin -i -| ty of Qhordsthe 


9:2 ° 
74 
;: = Vv . I 
My Musical Works are Simple, Scientitic and STANDARD. 
| desirea limited number of Pupilsin Harmony by M all 









see 
be 





Net Price of Said Volume, $1 50. 


Address CHAS. A. LACKEY, Hampton, Va. 


Send one Stamp fer Free fall size sample of our 


Colonial Pencil 
The best we know of at 50c a doz. 


We want to place asample of this splendid pencil 
in the hands of every teacher. Try it, you'll prefer 
it to all others. Write us. 


The BELL 


BOOK AND STATIONERY COMPANY 
914 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 














Milton Bradley Co., 
1209 ARCH ST, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


‘ Quality’’ materials for Kindergarten 
Primary and Industrial Schools. 


Samples of our new B-4 Water Color Box 
and ‘‘Embeco’’ crayons Free on request to 
teachers interested in Art Work. 


School supplies of reputation. Send us 
your list for prices. 














Buhlig’s Business English 








treated with thoroughness and interest. 





problems in order to gain the ability to speak and write convincingly of them. An 
eminent authority on business education declares of Buhlig’s Business English 


‘There is nothing in print to take its place.” 


Cloth. 386 pages. 


D. C. HEATH & COFPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


By Rosrk BuHLiG, Lake High School, Chicago. With Preface by DANIKL B. 
Duncan, Professor in Columbia University. 


This remarkable book completely fills every need of a Business English class—spell- 
ing, grammar, punctuation, oral English, letter writing, and business practice—all 
It not only impresses the student with the 


necessity for accuracy, but actually inspires him to attain it. 


lhe book also develops an eagerness to know about modern busines methods and 


Introduction price, $1.10 
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Virginia’s Attitude Toward 
Slavery and Secession 
By BEVERLEY B. MUNFORD 
School Edition $1.00 


Adopted by State Board of Education for use as 
text in First Grade High Schools, in Third and 
Fourth Year Classes in American History. 


President Woodrow Wilson, when Governor of New 
Jersey, said ‘The author has done not only 
Virginia but the whole country a real service.”’ 


Judge George L. Christian, Late Chairman History 
Committe Grand Camp of Virginia, says: ‘If the 
children of the South will read this book, as they 
should do, we need not apprehend that they will fail 
to appreciate both the motives and conduct of their 
fathers and mothers.” 

Col. W. Gordon McCabe. Former Head Master 
University School, says: ‘It is owing to the sim- 
plicity of its diction and its lucidity of presentation 

1 almost ideal text book.’’ 


FOR SALE 
Ky all booksellers and the Virginia Book Company, 


Richmond, Virginia. 








. 5 
Draper’s ‘Sanitary’ 


Adjustable Window Shades 





lead the market for) 


Service, Adjustability, | 
and Wearing Properties. 


Ask the schools who 
use them and you will 
find that we have thous- 


ands of satisfied custo- 





mers, 


Pat. Jan. &, '07 


Write for sample today 


Luther 0. Draper Shade Company, 


SPICELAND, INDIANA. 














A THE HOLTON-CURRY READERS 


By M. APKLALDE IloLTON, for ten years Supervisor of Primary Edu- 
cation tor Minnesota Public Schools, Author of “Industrial Work 
for Public Schools”; and 


New 
Series ‘ 


Normal School 


‘It has been the aim,’’ says Professor Curry, ‘‘to make a set of 
of reading books full of vigor and the red blood of life; books that hold 
up high ideals, that cheer and brighten life, and give us faith.’’ 


With this ideal before them, these two experienced teachers 
have produced a series ot readers whose well planned lessons, skillful! y 
graded to keep step with the normal development of the child, show a 
deep study and broad understanding of the problems faced by tlie 
teachers in the various grades. 


Eight 
Readers 


for 
the 


Grades 


lower grades to fine 
compositions of the first order 


form and taste. 


NEW YORK 


CHARLES MADISON CURRY, Professor of Literature in the Indiana State 
Author of ‘Literary Readings.” 


EADING should be inspirational, joy-giving, and instructive, 
says Mi-s Holton. 


The illustrations range from clever line drawings in color for tiie 
half tones in the eighth-grade reader—sll 








Portraits of authors. 


The type, quality of paper, and binding are a lesson in good 


We shall be glad to furnish detailed information, Ask for it. 


Rand, McNally & Company. 


CHICAG)D 
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© 2 inches of shelf room hold w 


this = hbrary—the new INDIA-PAPER — of 


WEBSTERS 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


The new edition has solved the question of 
having readily accessible for instant use this wonderfully 
compact storehouse of authentic information. A de- 













































































3 A . cai : ‘ 
lighted purchaser writes: ‘The India-Paper volume is so 
; flexible, so portable, so agreeable, so readable that looking 
: up aword has lost all its terror.””, What a convenience to 
the teacher having but a limited space for books! 
400,000 Vocabulary Terms, New Gazetteer, nearly 30,060 
j 1 “een, Hundreds of NEW Words not given Subjects. 
| ws 214 in. thick and 7 tbs. “eee in any other dictionary. Thousands of other References. 
P03 oe Bg . et Pog pe matter is Pod 12,000 Biographical Entries. 6000 Illustrations. 2700 Pages. 
rs gage ee poo Ve de ns this Colored Plates and Half-Tone Engravings. 
. opaque, imported India Paper avid S ord: ’res. of the National Fducational . socia ion and of Le 
More 5 -holarly, Ac curate, Conveni nt, eat tetera : ays x~ on i ( ba “s — fl = a we oa “g ee ad “h anal 
i | and Authoritative than any other English with the thoroughness, compactness, and accuracy of the definitions.’ 
: Dictionary. Critical comparison with all FREE specimen pages of both Regular and India-Paper Editions. 
: ie other dictionarics is invited. Get The Best. G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. Ni 
OPERA CHAIRS, 
BLACKBOARDS, 
WINDOW SHADES, 
TEACHER’S DESKS. 
TEACHER’S CHAIRS, 
DISINFECTANT, 
SWEEPING FIBRE, 
SLATED CLOTH, 
BOOK CASES, 
LIQUID SLATING, 
MAPS, GLOBES, CRAYON, 
ERASERS, FLOOR OIL, INK 
the Southern Desk Co. 
Box 337 Hickory, N. C. 
































MR. SCHOOLMAN 


PLACK YOUR ORDER NOW and have your school equipment in place 
early. We have a complete line of school furniture and school supplies, and by placing your 


order with us, you can avoid shopping around. 


AMERICAN STEEL SCHOOL DESKS 


Electrically welded —Warranted unbreakable. 30,000 


American Steel Desks sold in West Virginia in 1913, 


EDUCATORS EVERYWHERE 


state that these desks are the most beautifu) and 





sanitary school seats everconstructed in past generations 
g and we add to this they will be for generations to come 


Qo. ee SEATING FOR 
weomy Actestep, -=>0 
a 'y SCHOOL 


Novator Blockboorde AUDITORIUMS 
Suge 


VIRGOPLATE (Can be placed in any 
kind of wall. Can be sawed to fit any space. 
It is light, inexpensive, easy toputup. Ship- | 
ped from Richmond, Va. | Largest Line of Opera 
and Portable Chairs on 











Slated Cloth, Slate or other Blackboards | 
| the Market. 





desired can be furnished. 


WIRE GUARDS 


No school building is complete without WIRE 
GUARDS. They are cheaper and better than shut- 
ters or blinds. Protect windows from breakage and 
never wear out. Send us sizes of your windows and 
let us furnish you estimate of cost. 

Try Old Dominion Crayons before placing your 
order. <A single gross of this crayon will last as long . : 
as six gross of commom chalk. ROUND IRON FRAME 





School Desks, Blackboards and School — can be ers same “y order is received, guaranteeing quick ating. 





Tiewbete Sehwot ania Cumann. 
2000-2012 WEST MARSHALL STREET RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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